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Eleven New Books 


Among DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S current books they would especially 


draw the attention of book lovers to the following, which constitute their 





first group of publications for the spring season : 


J. A HISTORY OF CRITICISM. By GEORGE SAINTS.- 
BURY. Volume I Criticism 


2. NEW YORK IN FICTION. By ARTHUR BARTLETT 
MAURICE. _ Illustrated 


3. LIFE AND SPORT ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. _ Illustrated 


4, TURNER AND RUSKIN. By FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
2 vols. Fully Illustrated 


5. MASTERS OF MUSIC. By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


6. LOVE’S ARGUMENT. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER, author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby”. ... 


7. ACCORDING TO PLATO. By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. Fiction 


8. OLIVE TRACY. By AMY LE FEUVRE.................. Fiction 
9. JOHN CHARITY. By HORACE A. VACHELL Fiction 


10. A QUESTION OF SILENCE. By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. Fiction 
11. WASPS AND THEIR WAYS. By MARGARET W.MORLEY. Nature 


DODD, MEAD @ CO., 


Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, cor. 35th St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
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Decaware, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
"THE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DA Y 
School for Girls—38th year will begin September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Leresvrs, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HuntTvey, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. i 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8. RK. CaRTER. 


Massacuvuserts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT. 
ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
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golf. Miss BANGS and Miss WHLTON, Principals, 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
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Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
M188 FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
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both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds, 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL | We. 


WABAN HALL for Boys. WINDSOR HALL for Girls. 
J. H. Prpespury and Anna M. Goopnow, Principals. 


Teachers, etc. 
WANTED. 


A motherless or delicate child to teach and care for 
from March until October, in mountains of Virginia. 
References given andrequired, Address “E.,” care of 
the Nation. 





TARVARD COLLEGE.— Preparation 


bv experienced tutor. M. LeN. Kine, A B. (Har- 





vard), 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone. 
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GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


1st cabin, $40, $4§ upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid steamers ‘ Devonian’’ (new), 
11,000 tons, Mch. 1; ‘‘Cestrian,”’ 9,000 tons, Mch, 7; 
“ Winifredian” (new), 10,500 tons, March 13. 


F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 
CENTRAL EUROPE AND PALESTINE 
Visiting G braltar, l'aly, Switzerland, Austria. Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, England, Scotland, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece. Personally conducted by 
Prof. C. THURWANGER, 45 Pierce Bullding, Boston, 


CYCLETOUR for BOYS THROUGH EUROPE 


3d summertour Under the personel direction of 
H. E. TAYLOR, Headmaster, 
Rectory School, New Miiford, Conn. 





Resorts. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Platz. New 
house, conveniently situated, with southern exposure 
Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 
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We buy and sell bills of exchange and 


LETTERS make Cable Transfers of Money on Eu- 
OF rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
CREDIT. make collections and issue ¢ ommercial 


and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world. 
International Checques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett 0 Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston ; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bld., Minneapolis ; 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver; 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa ; 
203 Mich. Blvd., Chicago ; 525 Stims’n Bk, Los Angeles ; 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chape' St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENvc#, Proprietor. 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Hvuyssoon & RocKWELL, Megrs., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


is valuable in proportion to its influ- 
An Agency ence. If it merely hears of vacancies 
and tells you that is something, but if it is asked to 
about them recommend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours 
C W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. RECOMMeNdS 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L.C.Boname,25 3 S.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice in conversation. Part /. (60 cts.) and Part IT. (90 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
TIT. ($1.00, irreguiar verbs, idioms, syntax, and exer- 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. 
Part Iv. Hand-book of Pronunciation (35cts.), is a 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced grades, 
high schools and colleges. ie 

Self-Study, 


ANGUAGES | School Use, Etc. 


Cortina’s Method (complete). 
French, Spanish, etc.. in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample; 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {19 Records, any language, $10 


Circulars, etc., on application. 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
FOR SALE, 


Near a large city South—A young ladies’ school of many 
yore’ standing, now in successful and paying operation, 
with about 100 boarding puptis; has extensive and fa- 
vorable reputation; buildings erected for school in firat- 
class condition; beautiful site of 10 acres, high and 
healthy ; water analysis ‘‘ very pure’’; satisfactory rea- 
sons for selling; easy terms will be made, Address 
“SCHOOL,” Nation office. 


(FOR SALE AT VER Y REASONABLE 

price.—Well-eatablished select Preparatory School 

for Girls, near New York king © Large house, all im- 

provements, including steam heat; beautiful grounds; 

everything in good order, Address Eowarp McK, 
WuiTina, 55 Liberty Street, New York City. 
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STUDIES IN HISTORY, 


ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC LAW. 


Edited by the Faculty of Folitical Science, 
Columbia University. 





Vol. XII. No.1. Paper, $1.50. 


THE LEGAL PROP- 
ERTY RELATIONS | 
OF MARRIED PARTIES. | 

A Stupy In ComparRaTIVE LEGISLATION. 


By ISIDOR LOEB, LL.B., Ph.D., Prof. of Lis- | 
tory Univ, of Missouri, Sometime Fellow in 
Jurisprudence, Colunbia University. 





THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Agents, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


- Spanish Books. — 


Largest Assor ment in the United States. Complete 
Catalogue, preceded by a Short Sketch of Spanish 
Literature by C. Ried (formerly instructor of Modern 
Languages at Clark University), just out, will be sent 
free on application. 

Full line of Books in French, German, Italian and 
other Foreign Languages. Weekly Importations. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


(408 Weatstrese) boston, Mass. 


A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. 


A New Race Diplomatist. 


By JENNIE BULLARD WATERRURY. With five 
Illustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PEMINGTO N 


Standard Typewriter 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Senator Lodge 


says of the new biography of 


V. S. GRANT 


By OWEN WISTER in the 
Beacon Biography Se-ies: 


“This is a most admirable biography of General 
Grant. Within the space allotted to him Mr 
Wister has given a most striking picture of the 
man himself It required much art to draw on 
such a limited canvas so vivid a portrait. All the 
essential features are there, thrown into high re- 
lief, and it wil give to many who have not the 
time to read larger works an opportunity to com 
prehend the character and qualities of the great 
soldier of the Civil War.” 


Pocket size, flexible cloth, 75 cents; in 


lambskin, $1.00, net. 


Send for Circular about these BE A- 
CON BIOGRAPHIES. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, 








The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 


SEVENTIETH THOUSAND 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Harianp, author of “Comedies and 
Errors,’ “* Grey Roses,” ete. 





Crown 8vo - 
The North American 


New York Tribune—“So captivating, so good, that 
we want it to be perfect . It is a book to enjoy 
and to praise.” 


Cloth, $1.50 


~*TLis charming love story.” 


Boston Herald—“One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.” 








JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 
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I.—Tue Narion stands alone in its field. 
literary and political journal published in this country, going to all the prin- 
cipal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 

II. —The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- 
yers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men—and in the homes of 
cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter ot careful con- 


III, —The School List in THe Nation has been a representative one for many 
It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere, during the season of school advertising, and a considerable 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 


The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, 
of which most of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


It has the largest circulation of any 











School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the address in the first line, 
classification being made by States, alphabetically, unless especially ordered displayed, 


Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following discounts: § per 
cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 12% per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. 
on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 


The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


Tue Nation, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Annual Statement 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, 
Of Hartford, Conn. 


Ner Assets, January 1, 1900, $62,377 SUS Vv 
RECEIVED IN 1900 
For Premiums.... $5.086,064. 96 
For Interest and Rents. 2,060,678 97 
SMG TAN 
S70, 424,624 20 
DISHURSED IN tao 
For claims by death, 
matured 
ments, and annui 
$4,818,008 83 


endow- 


ties, 
Surplus returned to 

policy holderst 305, 449. 2s 
Lapsed and Surren 

dered Policies, 543 652. % 


ToTAL To PoLicy-HOLDERS, $6,673,040 
Commissions to Agents, Sal 

aries, Medical Examioers 

Fees, Printing, Advertis 

ing, Legal. Real Estate 

all other Expenses 1,010,709.49 
yee 400,790. 41 


SONG Sue OT 


Batance Net Asserts, Dec 31, 1900, $62,440.02, 20 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds.... 
Premium Notes on Policies in force 


‘ 
$2,400 472 4 
23) 008 


ASAGL OO 


Cost of Real Estate owned by the 

COMED Fo icccvcccsee 12,054,506. 4 
Cost of Bonds.... ‘ 21,730,558. 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks 473,454.00 
Cash in Banks. RU UT 4 OO 
Bills receivable 1346.54 
Ageats’ Debit Balanves 1655.00 


: 2 
App 

Interest due and accrued, $080,591.12 

Rents due and acerued.... 21,248.05 

Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost........ 1,319, 797.97 

Net uncollected and de 
ferred premiums : $22,521.35 


$2 44,155.40 
Less Bills Receivable and 
Agents’ Debit Balances 19,004.63 
$2,625, 154.86 
ApMitTtep Assets, December 31. 1900. . $64,065, 176.15 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-in 
sure all outstanding Poli 
cies, net, Company's 
standard.... $56, 321,150.00 
All other liabilities.... 1,452,668 71 


Surp.ius (including contingent real es 


tate depreciation mem. account 

DOR TORGOD..« cncevscecdicss $7 191 344.44 
Ratio of expenses of management to 

receipts in 1900)........ cove .12.56 per cent 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1900, 68.161, 

insuring.... $161.46 63.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


THEODORE E. LANE, General Agent, 
Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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THe MACMII MacmiLian ComPAny’s New Books 


Dictionary of Aadheitentase and Building 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, 


ASSISTED BY MANY ARCHITECTS, 
AND OTHER EXPERT WRITERS, 


Sold only by sub- 
scription for sets of 
three 4to volumes. 


Fellow of the American Inst. of Architects, 
author of “European Architecture,” etc. 


PAINTERS, ENGINEERS, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. Vol. I. Just Ready 


Cloth, $18 
Half morocco, $30 


Send for an lilustrated Prospectus with Names of Contributors, etc. 


FUST READY. 


The Government of Minnesota 


Its HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 


By FRANK McVey, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in the University of Minnesota. Cloth, 12mo, 75¢. net. 
An unusually well-equipped aid to the teaching of civil government. 


The Philippine Islands 
and Their People 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER, ex-Comm’r, 
Cloth, $2.50 
A new and cheaper edition of personal 
observations in the islands just prior to 
the present difficulties. 


The Classical Heritage 
of the Middle Ages 


By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, author of 
“Ancient Ideals,’’ etc. $1.75 net 
Columbia University Press. 





The Principles of 
Vegetable Gardening 


By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. 
Cloth, $1.25 


The latest issue in that most practical 
and convenient RURAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


A Treasury of Irish Poetry 
in the English Tongue 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. 
ROLLESTON. Introduction by the 
former. Cloth, $1.75 


Herbart’s “Outlines of 
Educational Doctrine” 


rans. from the 2d German edition by- 


ALEXIS F. LANGE, Univ. of Calif. An- 
notation of the text by Cuas. DE GARMO, 
Cornell. Cloth, $1.25 


The American Negro 
What He Was—What He Is—and What 
He May Become. 

By WILLIAM H. THOMAS. Cloth, $2. 
“Very remarkable,” say both the New 

York Sun and Boston Transcript. 


William Shakespeare: POET, DRAMATIST, AND MAN 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. New edition in less expensive binding, etc. 


“An illuminating and sympathetic record, full of literary charm and of quiet insight. 
for the student; above all it is for the lover of Shakespeare, in its simplicity, its freedom from polemic.’’—Publishers’ Weekly. 


(GSWENDOLEN 
OVERTON’S 





THE NEW NOVELS 


THE HERITAGE OF UNREST 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net 


It is for the lover of books even more than 


Cloth, $1.50 


A strong story of life with the army on the frontier during the Indian outbreaks of the late seventies. 
It is especially interesting in that it describes conditions which can never recur and which should not be 


lost from our social and historical literature. 


The Life and Death of 


“RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY ” 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of “The Forest 


Lovers,”’ etc., etc. 


“ A work of fiction, rising far, far above all the novels 
of the year--of a good many years.’’—The Bookman. and intensely 


It is a new and valuable note in American fiction. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 


Cloth, $1.50 





A Love Story of Old Madrid 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘Via Crucis,” 
“Saracinesca,’”’ etc, 


“ Bold and daring 


Cloth, $1.50 


dramatic, picturesque, 
interesting.” —H. W. Mabie. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2s, 1901. 


The Week. 


A crisis in the Cuban situation was 


| 


j 
| 


reached with the signing of the Constitu- | 
tion by the delegates on Thursday, and | 


the circumstances under which the action 
took place. 
most prominent members of the body, re- 
fused to sign the copy of the document 
which will be sent to Washington, and 
declared that “the United States Govern 
ment has no right to pass upon it.” 
Growing more indignant and less re- 
strained, he shook his fist at the Ameri- 
can newspaper men, as the delegates 
retired, and said: “The Americans are 
like the monkey. When the monkey 
closes its paw on a thing, it never wants 
to let go.” To the remark of a fellow- 
delegate that ‘‘we are all Cubans,” he 
replied, ‘““Yes, when the time comes to 
fight the Americans, we will fight them 
together.” Such is the humorous re- 
sult of “the war for humanity” which 
we undertook three years ago with such 
earnest assurances of our devotion to the 
cause of a free and independent Cuba: 
general distrust of our sincerity among 
the people in whose behalf we interfered, 
and the open suggestion of another war 
for independence on the part of the 
Cubans, this time to secure freedom 
from what many of them consider the 
tyranny of the United States. 


It soon appeared in the discussion in 
the Senate on Monday, that the Spooner 
amendment to the Army Appropriation 
Bill giving the President power to es- 
tablish civil rule in the Philippines 
would cover authority for the Execu 
tive to dispose absolutely of public lands 
in the archipelago without allowing the 
natives any voice in the matter. Mr. 
Hoar put the situation, and the philo- 
sophy which underlies it, very clearly 
and forcibly when he said: 

“The leading bald proposal here is that 
the public lands and franchises of twelve 
millions of people shall be sold by Amer- 
icans to Americans as upon the whole the 
best means of pacification. The best means 
of pacifying a man is for one foreigner 
to take and sell his property to another 
foreigner. And this is the method by which 
we are to teach the principles of liberty 
and self-government!” 

Attempts are made to justify the grant 
of such vast powers over the Philip- 
pines to McKinley on the ground that 
Jefferson was invested with similar au- 
thority over the Louisiana Purchase 
and Jackson over Florida. Congress- 
man Gaines of Tennessee has exposed 
the fallacy of this theory as to Jackson 
and Florida. Instead of surrendering 
power for an indefinite period, which 
Senator Morgan maintains could be re 
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act of 1821 granted authority only until 


the first session of the next Congress. 
Moreover, Jackson, arbitrary as he is 
generally considered, refused to enforce 
the law longer than from June to Oc- 
tober, and upon returning home, after 
up a government as 
could, condemned the act in these em- 
phatie terms: 

“T am clothed with powers which no one 
under a republic ought to possess, and which 
I trust will never be again given to any 
man. Nothing will give me more happiness 
than to learn that Congress, in its wisdom, 
shall have distributed them properly, and 
in such a manner as is consonant 
earliest and deepest convictions.” 


At Manila, on Thursday evening, the 
newly organized Federal party gave a 
dinner in memory of Washington, to 
which the authorities, civil and military, 
were bidden. What must have taxed the 


P : P P | 
ingenuity and sorely strained the gravity 


of the after-dinner speakers was to find 
any analogy between ‘the day we cele- 
brate”’ and the surrounding conditions. 
It was a question of making Washing- 
ton a great benevolent conquistador, in- 
stead of the great peace-loving defender 
of his country—of that, or of leaving 
Washington alone. Fortunately, there 
was the usual recourse of being vague 
and general. It when the 
speakers particularized 
tion grew difficult. 
“likened the resistance of the Ameri- 
can colonies to royal and patrician in- 
justice to the resistance of the Fili- 
wonder 
if he explained that he spoke in the re- 
mote historical tense, and not of exist- 
ing conditions. Perhaps not, for Gen. 
MacArthur had already supplied the 
exegesis that, “under the American flag, 
injustice and oppression are impossible.” 
Gen. MacArthur also dwelt naturally on 
the fact that Washington went in even 
more for “stable institutions” than for 
“independent republicanism.” The na- 
tive chairman evidently knew where 
“stable institutions” were coming from, 
for at the end of his speech, showing a 
creditable familiarity with a peculiarly 
American rite, he declared that Wash- 
ington was “first in the hearts of the 
Filipinos.” After dinner, and especially 
at a love feast, no man is under oath, but 
if the command had come, “All whose 
tongues are in their cheeks will please 
rise,” would not that entire assemblage 
have been found ready for the toast— 
the President? 


was only 


’ 


pinos to similar injustice,”” we 


The secret history of the negotiation 
of the Paris treaty is gradually leaking 
The latest and largest contribu- 
tion is found in various documents 


out, 


best he | 


to our | 
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When Judge Taft 





which the President has recently sent to 





the Senate in response to its request for 
information, though he = st keep 
back certain papers on the plea that it 
would be “incompatible with the publi 
interest" to give them out now. Goin 
back to the question of the re! 
between the representatives of t} 
United States and Aguinaldo during t! 
period following Dewey's victory a 
Manila, there is an important dispa 
from Judge Day while the treaty wa 
under discussion at Paris, in which he 
says: “Gen. Anderson, in COTTeSIMN) 
dence with Aguinaldo in June and Juls 
seemed to treat him and his forces a 
allies and native authorities, but hy 
sequently changed his tone Judge Davy 
was at first strongly opposed to the 
seizure of the whole archipelago, and 
sent this dispatch to the President on 
October 25. 1898 

“Tam unable to agree that he ly 
emptorily demand the entire Philippine | ! 
group. In the spirit of « an 
bearing in wl th f 
of purpose and J } 
with w At ue 
conmsiatesel j 
Judge Day added the pregnant 
that “only experience can de " 
the success of colonial expansion 
which the United S 
ing.’ Senator G Delaware 
the same mind nd sent th eal 
protest to Washingt 
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and harbor multiply occa f« ! 
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It was alleged at the time,and |! 
been believed ever since, that whe 
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terest of humanity. There als 
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established by the 
out. In his 
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that this country must also have the 
right of entry for vessels and merchan- 
dise belonging to citizens of the United 
States into such Philippine ports as 
should not be: ceded, upon the same 
terms that might be granted to Span- 
iards. It was not until the 26th of Oc- 
tober, after the trip to Omaha, that the 
President sent orders to take the en- 
tire archipelago, Even after that, Judge 
Day interposed a further protest, while 
Whitelaw Reid advised against taking 
the Suius. Senator Davis was for tak- 
ing everything without paying a cent 
for it,and Senator Frye wanted to in- 
clude the Caroline Islands, giving Spain 
$10,000,000 for both groups. This was 
on the 1ith of November, and the Pres- 
ident‘s reply, which finally settled the 
question, was as follows: 

“You are instructed to insist upon the 
cession of the whole of the Philippines, and, 


090,000; and if you can get the cession of a 
naval and telegraph station in the Carolines, 
and the several concessions and privileges 
and guarantees, so far as applicable, enu- 
merated in the views of Commissioners Frye 
and Reid, you can offer more.”’ 


It is fortunate that the House has 
concurred with the Senate in striking 
out of the Naval Appropriation Bill the 
proposition for two cruisers and two 
battle-ships. The ostensible reason for 
this was the overcrowded condition of 
the shipyards of the chief instigators 
and beneficiaries of the large-navy pol- 
icy, the ship-builders. The real reason 
may have been alarm at the growing 
extravagance of Congress, but, whatever 
the cause, the action is to be heartily 
applauded. Thus ends, for this session 
at least, the attempt of the Naval Policy 
Board to force us into a competition in 
ship-building with the German Empe- 
ror, and every delay is a gain for those 
who believe that the limit of a proper 
defensive fleet has already been passed. 
We have before us the letter of a prom- 
inent naval officer, conspicuous in the 
war with Spain, protesting against any 
further increase as needless and extrav- 
agant. This is a most encouraging sign, 
and confirms us in the belief that the 
policy of a huge American navy is in- 
defensible professionally as it is eco- 
nomically and morally. 


We have frequently pointed out that 
a fortified Isthmian canal is indefensible 
from the strictly military point of view, 
as well as from that of international 
and good will. Last week Col, 
Peter C, Hains of the United States 
Engineer Corps, in which he has served 
forty years since his graduation from 
West Point, showed in detail, in a paper 
read before the American Academy 
in Philadelphia, the correctness of 
this contention, and came to the natu- 
ral conclusion that the nation which 


peace 


controls the adjacent seas will control 
the canal, no matter how large the canal 
He examined one by 


garrison may be. 





one all the possible enemies of the Unit 
ed States, those of inferior naval strength, 
those of equal strength, and those of su- 
perior fleets, and showed that in each 
case where the canal might be seriously 
menaced, as by France and England, the 
neutrality of the canal would be of the 
greatest aid to this country in the event 
of war. This calm consideration of the 
question by a military man of high 
standing, himself a member of several 
Canal Commissions, should make any 
further ravings for an ‘‘all-American for- 
tified’ waterway impossible. Quite in- 
cidentally to the theme of the discussion, 
and perhaps unconsciously, Col. Hains 
also showed that the Philippines are a 
source of military weakness to the Unit- 
ed States, being within easy striking dis- 
tance of Russia, China, and Japan, and 
also being the natural naval objective for 
Italy, in Col. Hains’s opinion. 


A resolution was introduced in the 
Wisconsin Assembly urging the State’s 
Representatives in Congress to vote 
against the Ship-Subsidy Bill, and there 
was an interesting discussion, of which 
this was the most striking passage: 


“Mr. Hall now took the floor and made 
a telling speech against the bill and for 
the resolution. At this point Mr. Dodge in- 
terrupted to inquire if it was not true that 
the national platform of the Republican 
party provided for the passage of a ship- 
subsidy law. Mr. Hall said that it did, 
but the bill was a bad measure, neverthe- 
less, and he was glad to see that ten Re- 
publican Senators in Congress had at last 
broken away from the element that favored 
the bill, and that Senator Spooner was one 
of the number. Mr. Hall said that the terms 
of the bill were unjust. Under its pro- 
visions it would be possible for a company 
practically without capital, but with good 
backing, to borrow money, build ships, and 
in ten years get enough revenue out of the 
Government to pay for the vessels and have 
a profit besides. The principle was wrong, 
said Mr. Hall, and, if it were applied to all 
branches of trade, it would result in revolu- 
tion and socialism.” 

The resolution was finally passed by the 
overwhelming vote of 78 ayes to only 15 
noes, in a body which contains 83 Re- 
publicans and 17 Democrats. There is 
a warning in such action from such a 
source which Hanna and Frye will do 


well to heed. 

The steel trade combination, regard- 
ing which Wall Street has been won- 
dering and guessing for a month past, 
has at last been arranged. Repre- 
sentatives of the syndicate and of the 
outside steel companies came to terms 
on Sunday night, and the charter of 
the new company was at once filed at 
Trenton. There seems to be no doubt 
that the aggregate capital of the new 
concern will actually exceed a thousand 
million dollars, and that its issue will 
involve creation of a much _ larger 
amount of new securities than the ex- 
isting capital of the companies about to 
be united. How much of this new capital- 
ization will be “water’’—that is to say, 
securities issued directly or indirectly 
as a bonus to shareholders to induce 





them to come in—depends very largely 
on the plans of the company’s organ- 
izers regarding the minority interests 
in the properties acquired. The advan- 
tages expected from this immense com- 
bination—the largest company, as to both 
nominal capitalization and actual prop- 
erty controlled, which has ever been or- 
ganized—is that towards which all the 
recent industrial combinations in this 
country have been directed, viz., econo- 


my in production, in transporta- 
tion, and in acquisition of raw 
materials. We do not suppose that 


the organizers have ever entertain- 
ed the idea of advancing prices 
arbitrarily, and holding them at an ar- 
tificial level through the absence of com- 
petition. Such a policy would not only 
invite the most formidable attacks on 
the enterprise in the courts and legis- 
latures, but would seriously impair and 
unsettle the very industries on which the 
company must rely for its own prosperi- 
ty. It is far more likely that the new 
concern will, sooner or later, reduce the 
price of steel products below the pre- 
vious general average. But, in view of 
the power for arbitrary work with prices 
which undoubtedly exists under the new 
conditions, we have no doubt that the 
charter filed at Trenton sounds the knell 
of the steel and iron tariff. 





Massachusetts has made a thorough 
trial of arbitration by State authority 
in labor disputes, and the Board which 
has the matter in charge is constrained 
to confess that it is a good deal of a 
failure. Nearly two-thirds of the cases 
which it has’ investigated during 
the past year were cases which it 
took up of its own accord, 26 per 
cent. being on the petition of one side 
and only 11 per cent. on the joint peti- 
tion of both. The Board frankly ad- 
mits that “the prevailing opinion con- 
cerning arbitration is, that it is an ex- 
cellent thing in all quarrels but one’s 
own.” Some Massachusetts newspapers 
draw the moral that, as voluntary arbi- 
tration does not succeed, the compulsory 
sort should now be tried. But nobody 
yet meets the fundamental difficulty of 
adopting or enforcing compulsory arbi- 
tration so long as the labor organizations 
maintain their present attitude of im- 
placable opposition to it. 





Tammany has shown its hand prompt- 
ly. The telegraph had hardly announc- 
ed Gov. Odell’s signature of the Police 
Commission Bill before Mayor Van 
Wyck had appointed Michael C, Mur- 
phy as the single head of the Depart- 
ment, and the new Commissioner had 
named Devery as his First Deputy. 
“Mike” Murphy, as the Mayor himself 
called him, in speaking of his action, is 
a thorough-going organization man, 
and he will take orders from Croker 
as obediently as anybody else. As Pres- 
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ident of the Health Board, he lent him- 
self to the raid on the elevated rail- 
roads two years ago, and repeatedly 
gave out statements about “microbes” 
which made him a laughing-stock. His 
appointment of Devery as First Deputy 
Commissioner shows exactly what may 
be expected from him in his new place 

the unquestioning execution of whatever 
policy the organization concludes to en- 
force. The Republican managers have 
been driven to the conclusion that there 
is nothing which they can do offhand to 
counter the first move of Tammany in 
the struggle over the control of the po- 
lice under the new law. They were angry 
enough at first to talk about such crazy 
schemes of instant reprisal as the sum 
mary removal of the new Police Com- 
missioner, or of the Mayor who had ap- 
pointed him, or the passage of a State 
Constabulary law. But a little reflec 
tion showed that it would be the height 
of folly to do any one of these things 
To remove Commissioner Murphy for 
making Devery the virtual head of the 
police force would not reach Devery; to 
remove Mayor Van Wyck for appointing 
Murphy would be too arbitrary a _ per- 
formance for Odell to contemplate once 
he had stopped long enough for reflec- 
tion; to “jam through” a State Con- 
stabulary bill for the purpose of dealing 
with the police situation in New York 
city almost before the Governor's sig- 
nature was dry upon the Police Commis- 
sion Law enacted expressly 
that situation, would be such a confes- 
sion of stupidity in the past as would 


to cover 


throw a cloud over any action in the 
future. 

The report of the Tenement-House 
Commission is exactly what was to have 
been expected from so excellent a body. 
It is a document full of meat and of 
wise recommendations, coupled with 
definite and simple suggestions as to 


the reforms needed from Albany. The 
idea of creating another city depart- 
ment to be headed by a $7,500 Commis- 
sioner, and composed of over 200 offi- 
cials and inspectors, was evidently 
repugnant to the Commission at first, 
for they went out of their way to 
answer any possible objections in their 
report. But a consideration of the enor- 
mous importance of the questions in- 
volved—of the health, well-being, and 
morality of the city’s tenement popula- 
tion of more than 1,585,000 human souls 
—led ‘the Commission to believe that 
they could be safely intrusted only to 
a separate department, and an official 
upon whom should rest all responsi- 
bility for tenement-house conditions. 
We are of the opinion that the extra ex- 
pense to the city—at the risk, too, of 
placing such additional patronage at 
the disposal of Tammany Hall—will be 
repaid a thousand times even if the 
Commission’s recommendations can 
be only partially enforced and carried 
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out. Not one of the other conservative 
suggestions of the Commission will 
probably ever be questioned. No one 
will venture to doubt the wisdom of 


such measures as this body of experts, | 


actuated only the highest motives, 
recommends for the prevention of im 
morality and overcrowding, and as re- 
quisite for proper buildings. Gov. Odell 
is correct in saying that the enactment 
and proper enforcement of the laws pro 


by 


benefit the morals of overcrowded com 
munities than any other police 
which could framed. The 
ture should pass the necessary bills as 
rapidly as they did the defective 
gle-Headed Police Bill. The Republican 
party will profit as much by the one as 
it has lost by the other. 


law 
be Legisla 


Sin 


Count Waldersee’s threat of a 
punitive expedition has had the intended 
effect 


response 


great 
ot hastening the Chinese court's 


to the clause demanding 
execution of the ringleaders in the re 
The 
commutation 


decapitation 


court has 
of 


to 


bellion. requested 


certain sentences 


strangulation, 


prisonment for life. The envoys of the 
Powers have, we are glad to say, accept 
ed the compromise, feeling that 
enough will still fall to make the execu- 
tions exemplary. It should not for- 
gotten, however, that every hour of for- 


be 


ory 


eign occupation of Pekin increases the 
difficulties of the situation. Minister 


and re- | 
serves the notorious Prince Tuan for im- | 


posed will do more to eradicate vice and | tax 
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“Thou but 


loot.’ 


mandment, shalt 


thou 


not steal, 


mayest 


of agrarian distress 
in southern Italy sh that the 
‘abinet h inherited all 
difficulties of the old in aggravated 
Minister of 


had promised the Social- 


Continued reports 
ww plainly 
new Italian ¢ 
the 
form The 

Signor Giolitti 


as 


the Interior 


ists numerous reforms in the way of 


benefici 
had the ch 


practice 


and 


He has already 


reduction ary le 


ZIsiA 
tion ince to 
put some of his theories in 
Public kitchens 


three of the 


are distributing food in 


ores 


Apulian communes. Sk 


famished workmen them 


es to the 


of present 
great landowners and agree 
; of h 


broken out 


alf-a-dozen men 
The re 


seem to be inade 


to divide the wage 
Rioting has already 
sources of the nation 


quate to meet the great need, and unless 


| the immediate distress is met by private 
benevolence, it is hard to see how the 
Zanardelli Ministry can long stand. Talk 


the | 


| I arties 
the 
from | 


heads | 


Conger already estimates that the total | 
demands upou China will reach $400,000,- | 


000, although the most competent opin 
ion holds that China cannot pay interest 
on more than $300,000,000. This 
indebtedness increases with every delay. 


great 


If it were an individual instead of an in- 


ternational transaction, no one 


doubt that some of the parties were 
looking for Chinese territory at ‘‘sher 
iff's sale.” 

It appears that the Rey. Dr. Ament 


whose reported exploit of collecting dam- 


would | 


of tax-reduction there has been from all 


but no one has had the courage 
or the ability to show how the Govern 
ment expe nditures can be largely re- 
duced 
The English War Office has issued, 
with refreshing frankness, an elaborate 
official table of the casualties sustained 
by its “Field Force in South Africa” 
from the beginning of the war up to and 


the month 1901 


From this it appears that the total per 


including of January, 


manent reduction of the military forces 


has been by 15,929 officers and men 
through 13,258 deaths, 1,734 discharge 
for disability, and 937 missing and in 
captivity. In addition, 14,914 men and 
1,242 officers have been wounded in bat- 
tle, and the losses for January, 1901, 
alone were 1,030 killed, wounded, and 
captured. Finally, it appears that 1,703 
officers and no fewer than 39,095 
men have been invalided home _ be 
| cause of wounds and disease, 33,867 be 


| ing credited to the sickness account. Such 


ages on a basis of thirteen for one so ex- | 
cited the admiration of Mark Twain and | 


other advocates of the strenuous life, 
owes his renown in part to a cable er 
ror. He had, in fact, collected a third 
more than his own estimate of the dam 
inflicted missions and native 


age upon 


converts--a reasonable and most 
businesslike precaution against shrink 
age, when the “voluntary” contributions 


were made in so fluctuating a value as 


very 


‘ 


loot. Meanwhile Li Hung Chang is per- | 
sistently cheerful, intimating, indeed, 
that when the indemnity is brought 


down to actual figures, he may have 


something to say on the propriety of | 


offsetting indemnity with loot. 


But | 


this, we fear, was frivolously spoken, | 
and in the spirit which prompted the | 
great Premier to read our eighth com- | 


is the price—paid on account—of add 
ing two more colonies to his Majesty's 
over-sea possessions! As we are lear: 
ing our lessons in being a world-power 


from the other side, it is to be hope ad that 


our War Department will follow Eng 
land's example, and let the people know 
exactly what the price in iman beings 
is which we are paying for our “tropic 
sea gems.” Surgeon-General Sternberg 
denies Senator Teller statements that 
Gen. MacArthur has 1,000 more k 
than he can handle, but gives no infor- 
mation as to the real number. [t ap 


pears, however, from a statement of 


the Quartermaster-General that no fewer 
than 2,170 sick men were shipped from 
five De 


between 


Manila on transports 


cember 15 and February 17, in addition 
to the thousands who have already 
arrived at San Francisco. No wonder 


the War Department keeps mum 
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BREAKING FAITH WITH CUBA. 


The Army Bill is just the place for 
an amendment embodying the demands 
of the United States upon Cuba, as they 
are an assertion of stark force. They 
are, in reality, an act of war upon Cu- 
han sovereignty; and, in the case of a 
uation not so pitiably weak, would be 
followed instantly by the mobilizing of 
troops. The amendment is, therefore, 
fittingly attached to the appropriation 
bill which enables the President to reg- 
ister the decrees of Congress by shot 
and shell. If might is to triumph over 
right, we cannot too carefully associate 
the provision for force with the an- 
nouncement of our purpose to break our 
word, Thus it is altogether proper that 
our ultimatum to Cuba should be 
launched, as was our ultimatum to 
Spain, purely as a military measure, 
reposing wholly upon the law of the 
stronger. 

That the amendment proposed by the 
Senate Committee on Cuba is in flat 
violation and repudiation of our nation- 
al solemn promise to Cuba, we shall 
not insult the intelligence of our read- 
ers by assuming it to be necessary to 
\argue. The Committee itself leaves 
out, for very shame, in its reference 
to the joint resolution of April 20, 1898, 
the words which would estop it, if it 
were composed of men of _ sensitive 
honor, from making such proposals as 
it now does. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent to “leave the government and con- 
trol of the island to its people” (using 
the phraseology of the Teller resolu- 
tions), but on conditions in sheer de- 
fiance of our pledge not to “exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said island.” “Control” could scarcely 
go further than what is now proposed. 
Cuba’s treaty-making power is lopped 
off. Her power over her own finances 
is taken from her. Part of her terri- 
tory is stripped from her, and she is to 
be compelled to grant us such naval 
and coaling stations as we may desire. 
Deceived and wronged Cuba might well 
exclaim: 


‘Nay, take my Ife and all; pardon not that: 


You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live." 
Yet the Committee, with fine incohe- 


rence or else hypocrisy outright, pro- 
mutilations of 
Cuban sovereignty, to be protecting Cu- 
ban independence; to be guarding only 
against anything which may “impair 
or tend to impair the independence of 
Cuba.” The Cuban Government is to 
make no treaty with “any foreign Power 
impairing Cuban indepen- 
That is section one. Then come 
sections enumerating our succes- 
sive impairments of Cuban indepen- 
dence, followed by an eighth requiring 
Cuba to embody them all in a “perma- 
ment treaty” with the United States. The 
question arises, Is the United States a 


fesses, in its proposed 


or Powers” 
dence, 
six 


, 





“foreign Power” as respects Cuba? The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has just decided that it is. So what we 
get is a stern demand that Cuba shall, 
and at the same time shall not, make 
a treaty with a foreign Power impair- 
ing her independence. 

It looks as if the Committee had tried 
to save its morals at the expense of its 
intellect; but all that it has done is 
seriously to “impair” both. It would 
have been much better to be frankly 
brutal; to say to Cuba that we had 
made her a sacred promise, but that 
we did not mean to keep it, that she 
might as well understand this first as 
last, and submit or be crushed. That 
would have been infamous, but it would 
lave been intelligible. The course pre- 
ferred is infamy heightened by obscure 
but false pretences, by more promises 
deliberately intended to be broken, by a 
playing fast and loose with words un- 
worthy, we will not say of an honest 
nation, but of a nation that feels bound 
from the mere fact of being powerful 
to be plain-spoken and above-board. All 
these Committee juggles about “inde- 
pendence” are contemptible. Both 
word and thing are perfectly well un- 
derstood in international law. Inde- 
pendence in a nation is like personal 
liberty in an individual—the right, un- 
der the obligation of general laws of 
morality, to move and think and speak 
and act freely. What the Senate and, of 
course, the “highly gratified” President 
propose is to shear away Cuba’s right 
arm, to fasten chains upon her and 
lock her in a dungeon, all with the most 
polite assurances that we are doing this 
in order to make her perfectly free and 
independent. If Juvenal had lived to 
see the mockery, he would have thought 
it still more difficult than he did not 
to write satires. 

Now that the mask is cfi our long 
hypocrisy in regard to Cuba, we see no 
reason why events should not move rap- 
idly. After having once brought our- 
selves to say publicly to the Cubans, 
“Well, you see now that we lied to you, 
and that we always meant to take your 
island,” there ought not to be great de- 
lay in proceeding to the work of spolia- 
tion. The Spanish Commissioners at 
Faris strongly urged us to take over 
Cuba, but we strenuously and virtuous- 
ly declined. The reason is now clear. 
We did not want to pay anything for 
the island, and if we had taken it then, 
we should have had to allow a large 
sum for it as an offset to a Spanish in- 
demnity. Moreover, we wanted to get 
hold of the Cuban army and disarm 
and disband it, as we have now done. 
That would obviously save us trouble. 
It was the diplomacy of a card-sharper, 
but it has been successful, and why 
should we hesitate to reap its fruits? 

To us the whole thing seems a policy 
of sheer dishonor. And we hasten to 
say that, if there is bloodshed in Cuba, 





the guilt of it will stain the hands of 
the men who have consented to sign 
away our fair fame as a truth-loving 
and honorable people. Let them be- 
ware how they hereafter hold others 
responsible for the disgrace which they 
alone will have brought upon their 
country. It is their work, their glory 
which is and will be their shame. They 
are writing a page of American history 
over which their children will blush 
and hang their heads, just as we do 
now over the records of our armed ag- 
gression upon Mexico. The plan may 
succeed, but it can never be held in 
honor until nations begin to erect mon- 
uments to extortioners, and until the 
chaplains of Congress open the session 
with the Thieves’ Prayer of Mont- 
serrat. 


FALLING OVER THE TARIFF 
CRUTCH. 


“We have quit discussing the tariff,” 
said President McKinley, in an address 
to the Commercial Club of Boston al- 
most exactly two years ago, “and have 
turned our attention to getting trade 
wherever it can be found.” It appears, 
however, that we are not quite through 
talking tariff. We may be willing to 
cut it as we pass it in the street, but it 
insists upon greeting old friends ef- 
fusively. AS we are now disagreeably 
reminded by our tariff war with Rus- 
sia, and our threatened tariff war with 
Germany, it is precisely our own tariff 
laws that get in our way at the very 
moment we are going after “trade wher- 
ever it can be found.” The tariff has 
been a crutch to American manufac- 
turers all these years. They have hob- 
bled along with it contentedly in their 
beloved ‘home market,’ but now that 
they feel strong enough to enter the 
world’s all-comers’ race, they cannot 
throw the pesky thing away. It trips 
them up, barks their shins, and leads 
to all this indignant profanity which 
is now being visited upon Secretary 
Gage’s head. 

But the simple fact is that it is our fis- 
cal laws which are at fault. They were 
not made for the world’s trade. Exclu- 
sion, isolation, retaliation, are written all 
over them. They were designed for the 
express purpose of setting our hand 
against all the world, and all the world 
against us. Cunningly devised clubs tc 
beat the heads of foreigners are stuck 
here and there in our tariff legislation, 
and it is one of these which Mr. Gage 
has been compelled to draw out to be- 
labor Russia. If not Russia, his apolo- 
gists explain, it would have had to be 
Germany. As it looks now, it will be Ger- 
many in addition, with Belgium thrown 
in to make the scrimmage more inter- 
esting. In other words, just as our man- 
ufacturers were boasting that they had 
the world’s trade at their mercy, along 
come our clumsy and antiquated tariff 
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laws, whose sole intent was to have no- 
thing to do with “abroad,” and threaten 
them with serious crippling in their plans 
of universal commercial conquest. The 
Chicago steel men swear at the loss of 
their Russian market, just as the Chi- 
cago provision men curse at tariff inter- 
ference with their French and German 
‘ market; but what is it, after all, but 
their own tariff chickens coming home 
to roost? After elaborately drawing laws 
for forty years for the purpose of making 
foreign commerce impossible, we find that 
the thing actually works as it was in- 
tended, and sit down lamentably to tear 
our hair in surprise and rage. 

A giant attempting to wear  boy’s 
clothes could not cut a more ridiculous 
figure than does the United States garb 
ed in a ragged and outgrown protection. 
It is a very Bourbonism of tariff igno- 
rance and selfishness which now blocks 
our way. No one knows this better than 
President McKinley. He has not “hum- 
bly held his ear to the ground,” as Sum- 
ner said, without hearing that it is high 
time to kick down the ladder by which 
he climbed into the Presidency. He is 
ready for reciprocity, or free trade in any 
guise, provided it is made sweet by some 
other name. But he finds a brute pro- 
tectionism squatting in his path, and 
saying, j’y suis, j’'y reste. He is in a 
case very like Louis-Philippe’s when ask- 
er to pardon Barbés. “He has my par- 
don,” said that very limited monarch; 
“now I will see if I can get him that of 
my Ministers.” President McKinley has 
given his consent to a piercing of the 
tariff barrier all along the line by reci- 
procity treaties and trade agreements 
and what not; but, alack, the Senate has 
thrown all that into the waste-basket. 
And the Senate, in this, represents pro- 
tection, fed fat by Government favor, 
and grown insolent in its sullen selfish- 
ness. These protected interests, in- 
trenched in our laws, are filled with a 
fine disdain when told about the necessi- 
ties of our expanding foreign commerce. 
“What have you been telling us,” they 
say to Mr. McKinley, “all these years? 
Was it not that the foreign market, to 
quote your own words, was the ‘poorest’ 
of aJl and wholly ‘delusory’? Did you 
not advise us and help us to pass laws 
taxing our fellow-citizens so as to make 
ourselves rich? Well, we have got the 
laws we want, and it is your business to 
enforce them, not to try to get around 
them by reciprocity treaties.” Strange 
that the cold selfishness which the Presi- 
dent did more than any other to make 
triumphant, now refuses'4o0 become con- 
siderate gnd generous at his request! 

We have'no wish to gloat over morti- 
fied and angry protectionists. We shall 
not even remihdi them that free-traders 
were always predicting that they would 
fall into the very pit where they are now 
floundering. As the man said whom 
Charles Keene overheard in a tavern (a 
“pet-house Ruskin,” he wickedly called 








the fellow), “I ain’t a arguin’ with yer, 
I'm a tellin’ of yer.” What we tell the 
dazed protectionists is that this country 


i 


has now got into the situation in which | 


England was when, according to them, 
free trade was her wisest policy. ‘Oh, 
if we were like England,” they used to 
say scornfully, “able to beat the world 
in manufacturing, and needing to draw 
free raw materials from all nations, then 
we would listen to you.” But it needs 
no arguing that such is now our manu- 
facturing supremacy. We boast of it; 
foreigners reluctantly admit it. And no- 
tice, too, that we have waked up the 
most wrong of all passengers in the per- 
of Russia. She 
were twenty 
that is, of an 
development. 


about where 
ago—on the 
immense industrial 
M. de Witte jumps at the 
chance “mobilize Russian industrial 
forces,” as he puts it. We have, in short, 
affronted a proud, expanding nation, per- 
fectly willing to try tariff conclusions 
with us. It was a piece of stupidity as 
huge as it would have been in Great 
Britain to vex our exporters when the 
McKinley tariff was pending. 

Yet, as we say, the blame must rest 
ultimately upon our protective legisla- 
tion. That is the petard with which its 
own framers are now hoist. Our tariff 
was planned for international jealousy 
and the lex talionis, and it is working 
beautifully as designed. We made our 
fiscal legislation a storehouse of pro- 
jectiles, and now that they are bursting 
about our own heads, we have no right 
tc complain. We are swaggering about 
as a world-power, with laws fitted only 
to some pent-up Utica. We our 
agents to get contracts, and 
then issue orders at Washington to ren- 
der their execution impossible. We could 
not, as we now see, more cleverly have 
followed Franklin’s “Rules for Reduce 
ing a Great Empire to a Small One.” 


son is 
we 


eve, 


years 


to 


send 
abroad 


REFORM FOR THE BALLOT. 


When the so-called Australian ballot 
was introduced into the United States 
a decade ago, it was confidently 


assumed in many quarters that a defi 
nite, workable plan had been found 
which could not be improved upon. Un 
fortunately for this theory, the Austra 


lian ballot, instead of being adopted, 
was adapted, and to its detriment. In 
this State it was imposed upon the 


people by a complicated and obscure 
law which, by the year 1896, contained no 
fewer than one hundred and 
seven sections. The Court of Appeals 
declared in 1898 that, as a result of thi 

a citizen could not then vote 
get his ballot counted, particularly if he 
desired to vote for candidates of a minor 


sixty 


80 as to 











party, without familiarizing himself with | 


these one hundred and sixty-seven sec- 
tions of the statute law, “some of which 
we have found quite difficult ourselves to 
understand.” 


drawback 
existing ballot law, it might be ps 
the hope 
in time come to 
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ly borne, in th 
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grave to “demand the atter m ¢ 
the 


marily arise from 
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Legislature.” These dangers p! 
the 
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believed 


Mayoralty election 
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One that the void | 
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court 
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five to each election dist: 
and pointed out that if this were a « 
estimate, 10.000 vo 


lost 


rect 
be 
over five times as great 
of the 
tors in the Presidential election of 1884 
“Tf an the Appellate 


said, “were close, and the action of the 


some 
in a State election a 
successful candidates fe elec 


election,” 


district canvassers throu: 
territory were to be brought 
the 


the 


before 
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courts, 


we are 


al machinery for the 


weight and number of the 


decided.’ 7 he court iiso stated 
the 


such a 


evil and disorder resul 
state of things at 
Presidential election could se 
exaggerated. 


One particular evil of a 


ballot which the court did not touch up 
on, is the frequent | of votes to 
candidates for certain offices. Thi n 
1897, the candidates for Chief Justice of 
the Court of Appeals New \ 
alone received 90,000 fewer votes t 
were cast for the Mavoralty candid: 
With the existing ballot, too, the judi 
duty of passing upon the validity « 
lots is forced upon the election officia 
although these are on mit ff 
cers and not judges in tl} , 
law. Their guesses ay the 
illegality of vote re in turt 
be passed upon by the yurt The 
toriously eccentric ballot marking 
how difficult it often to arrive 
cision, and how the « ts t 
may differ as to what constit 
voting mark under the la 

To remedy the 
fects of the existing ‘ me | 
pirited citizens have de eda new 
lot. They have ight 
straight-ticket voting more diffi t and 
independent voting more easy it 
marily te implif tl 
and to save the thou is of votes now 
lost at every electior The names of 
candidates are p! lin alphabetical o 
der under the office for which the f 
standing. according to the Massachusetts 
system, and each name is preceded by 
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the emblem of the party or parties whose 
standard-bearer the candidate is. To in- 
dicate his choice, the simplest process 
conceivable is demanded of the voter; 
with a stamp provided in the booth he 
has merely to obliterate a white circle 
in a black square in front of a can- 
didate’s name. If the voter desires to 
record his choice of an independent can- 
didate not on the ballot, he has but to 
write the name in the blank space left 
for that purpose. 

“Any other mark will make this bal- 
lot void,” the directions read. But not 
the whole of the ballot, as is the case 
under the present law, for the simple 
device of printing each set of candidates 
upon a detachable coupon prevents this. 
The face of the ballot is never seen as a 
whole, for the proposed law will provide 
that, when removed from the ballot-box, 
it is to be placed face down on the 
table and the coupons for each office 
detached and canvassed seriatim. In 
case, therefore, the voter has spoiled 
one coupon for any office, the others 
are not affected, there being no mark or 
indication to connect the void coupon 
with any others. This form of ballot 
offers obvious advantages over the pres- 
ent one in facilitating the process of 
counting and recording the vote. Every 
official would rather handle a small bal- 
lot with one unmistakable mark upon it 
than be forced to inspect a bulky paper 
and decide upon the legal effect of vari- 
ous marks which may occur in some 
hundred or more spaces. 

Some of the other distinct advantages 
of the proposed ballot are the follow- 
ing: The impossibility of marking a bal- 
lot for identification; the simplicity of 
the directions to voters, comprised here 
in six lines, instead of the present com- 
plicated rules, which cannot be put on 
the ballot; the voting of illiterates made 
easier; all voters put upon an equality, 
and the canvassing simplified by a spe- 
clally devised and remarkably simple 
tally-sheet. This makes every step in 
the counting of a district’s vote so sim- 
ple that an absolutely correct contempo- 
raneous record of every vote appears up- 
on it. As the courts have declared the 
tally-sheet the best evidence of the ac- 
tual vote when it becomes necessary to 
go behind the returns, the importance 
of this is plain. The existing tally-sheet 
is so complicated as to lead the election 
officers into constant violations of the 
law in regard to it. 

The bills embodying these necessary 
changes have been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Elsberg and in the 
Assembly by Mr. Cooley. To further 
them, there is in process cf formation a 
joint committee of a number of clubs 
and reform organizations throughout the 
State, including the City and Reform 
Clubs, of which Mr. John G. Agar is 


acting Chairman,and Mr. M.D. Roths- 
child of No, 32 Broadway is Treasurer. 
The committee is to be a permanent one, 





and is to urge the passing of the bills 


until its object is accomplished. It 
should have the aid of every voter, ir- 
respective of party, who wishes to see 
the ballot law what it should be, and 
who desires to prevent the grave dan- 
gers to the State of which our highest 
courts have so earnestly pointed out the 
menace. The present election law makes 
the recording of the majority’s voice un- 
certain and at times impossible. The 
proposed ballot makes its recording cer- 
tain and infallible. 


THE ALDERMEN AND THE CHAR- 
TER. 

No legislatures whose achievements 
are recorded in history have such an 
evil reputation as the Boards of Alder- 
men or Common Councils of our Ameri- 
can cities. They seldom attract the at- 
tention of the public except when they 
are discovered in some unusually fla- 
grant iniquity, and their relation to the 
body politic has been compared to that 
between the human organism and the 
cppendix vermiformis, whose only 
known use is to be the seat of disease. 
In typical performance the legislators 
of New York city have never been de- 
ficient, but of recent years their powers 
have been greatly curtailed, and the 
“aldermanic business’ is not what it 
was when $40,000 was paid for a vote in 
favor of a single measure. When the 
Greater New York was created, the 
framers of the charter attempted to 
constitute a legislature of dignity pro- 
portionate to the size of the new city; 
but they are not thought to have suc- 
ceeded. Some reasons for their fail- 
ure are given by Mr. P. Tecumseh Sher- 
man, who was for two years an Alder- 
man, in a well-written and sensible lit- 
tle book entitled ‘Inside the Machine.’ 

Mr. Sherman’s experience with the 
charter began promptly, for as soon as 
he was elected, he found that it required 
him to take an oath of office and file it 
within five days with an official who 
did not exist, and who could not exist 
until the new government should be in- 
augurated, some two months later. How- 
ever, he filed his oath with some exist- 
ing functionary, and no questions were 
asked; and perhaps none would have 
been had he not filed it at all. After 
being duly, or unduly, inducted into 
office, he found that his activities as a 
legislator were more circumscribed than 
would have been supposed from a peru- 
sal of the charter. Familiarity with 
parliamentary law proved to be a need- 
less qualification, and regard for the 
rules of grammar rather tended to di- 
minish the influence of those who dis- 
played it. Mr, Sherman once ventured 
to move that resolutions expressing sym- 
pathy, admiration, congratulations, etc., 
relating to persons and events outside 
the sphere of city government, be sent 
to a special committee for revision as 





to grammar and historical statements; 
but the proposal was resented as an in- 
sult. Its wisdom was proved in an un- 
expected way, for, had it prevailed, an 
innocent Irish Alderman would have 
escaped political ruin. He was betrayed 
into fathering a resolution providing that 
the City Hall and other public buildings 
should be decorated on the Queen’s birth- 
day, which was, in fact, promptly laid on 
the table, but which the mischievous re- 
porters gave out as adopted. The Alder- 
man’s blunder was worse than a crime, 
and his political career came to an un- 
timely end. 

It may be thought that incidents like 
this are not germane to an account of 
the legislature of our great city; but 
in fact they are of the essence of its 
activity. So careful was the charter to 
guard against letting the Aldermen have 
too much power that it left them no 
serious occupation. There was, it is 
true, some pretence of empowering them 
to frame general ordinances of the na- 
ture of laws; but any attempt to exer- 
cise this power led to conflict with the 
departments, which soon showed that 
they had the whip-hand. One impor 
tant ordinance—the Building Code 
was enacted; but that came before the 
Aldermen with orders from headquar 
ters that it must be passed. As to the 
most important subjects of bond issues, 
contracts, and public improvements, the 
ordinances were drawn by the depart- 
ments and sent down by them to the 
Aldermen for confirmation. The char- 
ter said that the Aldermen might dis- 
approve these ordinances; but it was 
soon found that that instrument pro- 
vided a remedy for any such act of in- 
dependence. 

The remedy in the case of failure to 
approve an issue of bonds ordained by 
the higher powers was applied by the 
Corporation Counsel. The charter was 
not so careless of the welfare of the city 
legislature as to leave it without a 
guardian, and, to make sure that a 
proper person should be chosen, the se- 
lection was given to the Mayor. And 
that this guardianship might be car- 
ried on without ill-advised interference 
on the part of the wards, they were not 
permitted either to instruct their offi- 
cial counsel or to employ any other. 
For the members of the Assembly, as 
Mr. Sherman puts it, ‘‘alone, of all citi- 
zens, are exposed to the danger of hav- 
ing an attorney, in whose selection they 
have had no voice, in whose judgment 
and integrity they have no confidence, 
and over whose actions they have no 
control, vested with full and exclusive 
powers to represent them in court and 
to bind them in every way, while they 
are shut off from all other means of 
presenting to the court the facts and 
arguments upon which they base their 
rights and justify their actions.” On 
one occasion the Aldermen found them- 
selves required by a mandamus granted 
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with the consent of their. counsel, to 
pass immediately an ordinance which 
had never been before them, and which 
they had not the power to originate. On 
this occasion the Corporation Counse!l 
refused to present the arguirents of his 
clients, the Councilmen, to the court, 
objected to the appearance of other 
counsel in their behalf, urged their pun- 
ishment, and consented to an order pun- 
ishing them for contempt of court 
Thereafter the Municipal Assembly pru- 
dently abstained from the perilous busi 
ness of legislating. 

It by no means follows that the office 
of Alderman is a sinecure. On the con- 
trary, it is extremely laborious. Every 
Alderman must consider, in harmony 
with the three Councilmen of his ward, 
the problems of street parades, the lo- 
cation of peanut-stands, the propriety of 
signs, awnings, and all manner of en 
croachments upon property. He must 
listen to applicants for such favors, morn- 
ing, noon, and night; to appeals in divers 
tongues, accompanied with bribes, threats, 
tears, and hysterics. To him come those 


seeking bail, those about to be 
evicted, those demanding patronage. 
The distribution of free tickets sent 


to Aldermen in 
mits granted for 


return for the per- 
circuses, games, balls, 


and other entertainments, is a most 
invidious duty. On the whole, the 
lot of the Alderman, as described by 


Mr. Sherman, is so far from being a hap 
py one that it is probable that the office 
might be abolished without resistance 
on the part of those who hold it, 
certainly without protest on the part of 
the community. 


and 


AN OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF MODERN 
ILLUSTRATION. 
LONDON, January 18, 1901. 
Since the Exhibition of Modern Illustra- 


tion just opened at South Kensington Mu- 
seum was announced some months ago, my 


expectations have been great. The Gov- 
ernment, in an enterprise of this kind, 
is not influenced, like the dealer, by 
the question of profits, nor, like the 
private society, by the prejudices and 
preferences of individuals, It is free to 
select the best and reject the common- 
place, without consideration for public 
taste. Besides, the Exhibition of Litho- 


graphs at South Kensington in 1898-99 was, 
for all its faults of overcrowding and hang- 
ing, satisfactory as an historical record, and 
seemed a proof of the capacity of officials 
to organize a new collection on a somewhat 
similar plan. In the of the litho- 
graphs, the year of the invention of the 
art provided the necessary time limit. In 
the of modern line is 
not so definitely drawn, but every intelli- 
gent reason points to 1860 as the appropri- 
ate date. It was during the sixties that 
photography first came to the aid of the 
engraver, and so prepared the way for the 
modern mechanical the 
sixties that a group Wm 
plished illustrators 


case 
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processes; 
of 
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in England were winning for the decade its 
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fame as the “Golden Age." A limit had also 
to be set to the scope of the collection, or | 
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the whole Museum would not have been big | been refused admission. There are too mat 
enough to hold it. The Board of Education, | illustrators nowadays, as every one know 
therefore, restricted the Exhibition to typo but that is no reason why they should bk: 
graphic work—that is, work that can be | offered an asylum by the Board of Educa 
printed with type; and etchings, Hthographs tion. To be of use to any one, the Exhib 
steel engravings, and photogravures were | tion should recognize only the work of t 
thus excluded. So far, so good. But the Board | masters. As it is, the rank and file ! 
of Education went lamentably astray when been cordially welcomed, excellent pl 
it determined that the Exhibition ‘should | and plenty of room found for them, to th 
comprise reproductions and the original | entire confusion of the student and { 
drawings.”” To hang both drawing and repro- | pointment of the artist A Bond 
duction is excellent, especially at South dealer could not have been more it 
Kensington, where the aim of any such show criminate When you consider the 
must be educational. But to give precedence | takes of selection, and the abominable hang 
to the reproductions seems rather like put- | ing, you cannot wonder that two memly 
ting the cart before the horse, and has led of the Committee of Advice—both illu 
to some curious and unfortunate results tors, and possessing, therefore, some 
For instance, Menzel, whose influence is so | Of proportion--resigned before the Exhi 
proverbial that it has gained for him the | bition opened, and that other members 
hackneyed title of “Father of Modern Il- | less zeal and more diplomacy, wer: 
lustration,”” and Mr. Sandys, one of the ful not to attend the meetings 
most distinguished of the 1860 group, are The provoking pa of it is tha 
seen only in the wood-engravings after | important work |! bee ired [ 
their designs: and some of the younger gen- | h easi'y, with a lit nore troubl { 
eration are represented chiefly or alto intelligence and I red-tape, officials 
gether by later processes. When the draw- | ha made the collection tl mplet 
ing was made on the wood block and disap- ess uglit to be After all, the p 
peared in the engraving, {it is our misfor is 1 remote that exha ng re 
tune; but when the drawing survives, it is | is needed o unearth its chara 
by comparing it with the print that the | achievement. The 1860 group is by fat 
merits of the reproduction can be judged best, mainly because the task of 
When circumstances necessitate a choice | wa lighter when there was qu 
between showing a print alone or a draw- | the illustrators of Once a Week, Good W 
ing alone, it is only a South Kensington | ind the books that are now the delight 
official who could fancy that more pleasure | the collector—men of the distinetion of ! 
and instruction are to be had from the ‘tti, Millais, Boyd Houghton, Holman Hur 
print Ford Madox Brown, Leighton, Pinwell, } 
However, it is too late to alter the scheme | Wal ke North, Keene, Du Maurier ( } 
accepted by the Board of Education. The | early period), Mahoney Arthur Hi 
only thing that remains is to see how well} They did not prod it the rate of 
it has been carried out within its limits. | average illustrator of »-day, and bi 
I must confess that my first glance at the! tle slovenly work Oo be inted aga 
Exhibition was most depressing. The col- them. Even } he there eon 
lection has been arranged in one of the | take ind or on if engra Fs 
galleries of the Indian section of the Mu- | Holman Hunt's and Millai llustration 
seum, an improvement on the wretched | Moxon's Tennyson at luded, whys 
sheds where the lithographs were seen Rossetti or why not, for that matt 
But the hanging is after the fashion that ; engravings of Ro ti's il'ustratior wy A 
prevails at the Royal Academy. It is too | linghan Music Maste which t 
late in the day to insist that half the suc- | very beginning of the period Tru 
cess, half the interest, half the value of an | book was published in 1855 her 
exhibition, depends upon the hanging. Good | case where a rule | made only 
work is simply lost in the chaotic medley | broker 
dear to the British Academician. And yet, in I have id there fe not at 
a succession of alcoves, and on a long line | Sandys—an inexplicable omission And 
of screens, the drawings and prints at Ww least one well-known print af 
South Kensington are packed together as | pinwell without the original which I kno 
close as they will go, with never an inch to | eould have been had for the asking 
spare; some so low, or so high, that you here is sufficient to pay the 
would have to sit on the floor, or stand | thongh he cannot possibly see half tl 
on a chair, at times climb a ladder, to! peen hung. One thing he will lear: 
study them properly. This would be bad uld prove a useful Ie n i 
enough in a gallery of paintings; but it is ecret of thé os of t art 
worse in the case of drawings and prints, | pay, much thought and care to . 
meant to be looked at from no greater dis- | ost drawing as to the most elaborate p 
tance than the book, or magazine, or pa- } jing To them an illustration t 
per you hold in your hand. It is only ri to be knocked off at id n 
reasonable to suppose that the Exhibition, | ment, a pot-boiler wit! 0 alus 
as it is given at South Kensington, has a/ the money it brought in Accompany 
purely educational purpose. But the great- | [Lweightor illustratio to ‘Romol 
er part of the work, the reproductions at | graved by Swain and L m—are | ime! 
least, the student can examine with far | able studies of 4 per and sketches o 
more comfort in the National Art Library iery and subje The proofs of Millais 
round the corner. Want of space is no ex nd Holman Hur ire ribbled over w 
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“The eyebrows and lines below the eyes 
to be lightened,”’ Holman Hunt tells the 
same engravers, in returning his ‘Lady 
Godiva.” And so I might go on quoting 
other instances of their minute and un- 
flagging attention to detail. Fortunately, 
the engravers were as interested and as 
keen about the work as the artist, and, as 
soon as photography made it possible, they 
photographed the drawing on to another 
block, and so saved the originals. There 
are severa! frames, contributed chiefly by 
the Dalziels or publishers of their work, 
that contain each the original design on 
the wood, the engraved block, and the print. 
To the same respect for the artist we owe 
also a most wonderful collection of draw- 
ings on the block by Boyd Houghton, per- 
haps* the greatest illustrator of them all. 
Never have I seen such a fine series of his 
designs got together before. The next step 
was to alow the artist to draw on paper, 
and of the c'osing years of the sixties many 
originals remain. To compare these with 
the engravings is to understand only too 
well how much delicacy and strength and 
individuality was lost in the print, and to 
sympathize more than ever with the pro- 
test against the butchery of the engraver, 
even the most skilful, that fills more than 
one letter written at the time by Millais and 
Rossetti. 

‘Process,’ bringing with it greater free- 
dom for the artist and a more perfect fac- 
simile in the reproduction, was the growth 
of the following decade, only gradually 
superseding wood-engraving. As for the il- 
lustrators, after the sixties they increased 
and multiplied at such a rate that I can 
do no more than give a general idea of their 
interminable array. There are the men who 
made the Graphic in the beginning: Luke 
Fildes, Gregory, Herkomer, Small, to name 
but a few; there are the ‘‘war artists,’’ with 
William Simpson, the very first, at their 
head; there are the “decorators,” as they 
have been dubbed, William Morris and 
Burne-Jones, with borders and initials and 
designs for the Kelmscott Press; Beards- 
ley, with the marvellous arrangements in 
black-and-white that impress one more with 
his genius now than when they were the 
sensation of the hour; the Birmingham 
School, hard, stiff, mechanical as were 
never the Primitives they ape; and every 
man, woman, or child, I might almost say, 
who has ever decorated a page, some ac- 
complished, like Pissarro, Anning Bell, Miss 
Pitman; some but feeble, incoherent echoes 
of Morris or Beardsley. But, though the 
weakling has a place reserved for him, you 
look In vain for Shannon and Ricketts (there 
ia one little drawing by Mr. Ricketts, to 
be accurate, but so insignificant it does not 
count), who have a sense of style all 
too uncommon jin the vast multitude of 
exhibitors. And 80 you pass on to 
the illustratorsof children’s books—Randolph 


Caldecott, Miss Greenaway, Walter Crane; 
to the comle draughtsmen, Phil May their 
chief; to the contributors to weekly papers 


and monthly magazines--a saving remnant, 
really artists of note, Greiffenhagen, FE. J. 
Sullivan, Hartrick, Hatherell; but the great 
horde—what am I to say of the great horde, 
whose drawings the students should never 
be allowed to look at on the printed page, 
but who are now brought forward by a kind 
and fraternal Government, and set up as 
models before an expectant world? There 
they all are, good and bad, jammed together 





anyhow, with absolutely no attempt to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, or to 
supply the student with a clue to guide him 
through the hopeless maze. 

The process reproductions hang with the 
drawings, good and bad, accepted with equal 
graciousness; the names of the engravers 
sometimes appearing in the catalogue, some- 
times forgotten. Nor is there the slightest 
attempt at the comparative classification 
that would explain the progress made since 
the tentative efforts of the seventies and 
the beginning of the popularity of the new 
method in the eighties. If you happen to 
know anything of the history of process, you 
will chance upon many things to interest 
you; if you happen to know nothing, you 
will come away in a state of bewilderment 
bordering on despair. 

Indiscriminate acceptance is the fault of 
the British section; wholesale omissions the 
crime—it is scarcely less—of the foreign 
sections. Better not to admit foreigners at 
all than to do them such incredible injus- 
tice. In the French group, you ask, where 
are Forain, Caran d’Ache, Grasset, Lepére, 
Steinlen, and a score of others? And is it 
possible that no worthier examples were to 
be had of Willette, Renouard, Boutet de 
Monvel? In the German, you must con- 
clude that the knowledge of the South Ken- 
sington official is limited to Menzel and 
Fiiegende Blétter. Why show any Swiss 
work, if Florian, Carlos Schwabe, and Val- 
loton remain absent? Why any Span- 
ish if Vierge is classed with the French, 
Rico ignored, and no space spared for For- 
tuny, who also was at work in the sixties 
and seventies, who, with Menzel, was one 
of the principal influences of the century, 
and the reproduction of whose drawings was 
among the earliest triumphs of process? 
The Scandinavian section, rich in Tegners, 
Hansens, and Skovgaards, is more complete, 
owing largely to the labors of a Danish 
journalist who lives in London. But in the 
United States section disappointment awaits 
the American. He will find, it is true, four 
prints of Mr. Whistler’s drawings for Once 
a Week—hbeautiful drawings for whose loss 
wood-engraving is responsible; he will find 
representative work by Mr. Abbey and Mr. 
Pennell, who are in England, within com- 
fortable reach; he will find a fine set of Mr. 
Cole’s wood-engravings after the old mas- 
ters, lent by the Century Company. But, for 
the rest, he will be struck by the fact that, 
to South Kensington, American illustration 
means chiefly the American chapter in the 
“Studio Winter Nnmber,” which only the 
official could fancy an infallible guide. 

A practical section is arranged in the 
hall, where several process men have sent 
proofs, and process blocks and plates in va- 
rious stages, and where, I believe, ultimate- 
ly, a press is to be set up. But, so far, 
whatever the student may have gained from 
the show, the critic has proved himself hope- 
lessly befogged. He is now, on the insuf- 
ficient data supplied, announcing to the na- 
tion with pride that it is in England pro- 
cess has reached its most perfect develop- 
ment. The truth is, however, that the two 
firms of photo-engravers who do the best 
work in the country, had to import American 
craftsmen to establish their business, while, 
for all fine reproduction in line or half-tone, 
publishers are sending to Angerer and 
Géschl in Vienna. 

But, on the whole, perhaps the most un- 
worthy feature of the Exhibition is the cat- 





alogue. My copy was obtained on Press 
Day, and ‘‘Under Revision” is printed on the 
cover. Therefore, the carelessness in the 
entries may be corrected in another issue— 
a carelessness that describes some of Mr. 
Cole’s engravings vaguely as ‘‘Reproductions 
of Paintings,” allows such an illuminating 
definition as ‘‘processcolour print in tone and 
one colour,’”’ refers obscurely to ‘‘wood-en- 
gravings from special blocks,’’ and is alto- 
gether unpardonable in an official publication 
published by the Board of Education. But 
nothing can alter the fact that the Introduc- 
tion was intrusted to a man who had no 
technical knowledge of his subject. Laymen 
are not appointed to professorships in the 
art schools; why, then, should Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley, who is not an artist, be chosen 
to instruct students and an ignorant public 
in the art of illustration? Mr. Wheatley is 
the editor of Pepys, but that scarcely quali- 
fies him for his latest ‘“‘job.’’ Indeed, I can 
simply marvel how the writer of this Intro- 
duction managed to edit the Diary. Let me 
quote just one sentence to prove that I am 
not writing at random. Thanks to the in- 
vention of ‘“‘half-tone process,”’ he says, “the 
impressionist has a medium as satisfactory 
for his art as the artist who confines him- 
self to pen-drawing has.’’ The term im- 
pressionist has been a stumbling-block to 
many casual writers on art, but none 
has it brought to grief so completely as 
Mr. Wheatley. And it is the lack of intel- 
ligence he reveals in the use of it that 
characterizes the Introduction throughout. 
For some years past, South Kensington has 
been the subject of violent criticism, more 
or less deserved, but rarely has it exposed its 
inefficiency so deplorably. A great oppor- 
tunity has been lost, and we must still look 
to the future for the Exhibition that will 
show us adequately the masterly work done 
by the modern illustrator. N. N. 


THE SEVRES NATIONAL MANUFACTORY 
_AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
NEW YORK, December, 1900. 


In a previous letter I made mention of 
the great frieze in hard pottery which 
stretches along the west front of the 
larger Palace of Fine Art. This facade, 
looking upon the Avenue d’Antin, has a 
huge archway of entrance in the middle, and 
on each side of this a continuous portico of 
Corinthian columns. Behind the columns, 
on the wall above the windows, is the great 
frieze, thirteen feet high and nearly three 
hundred feet long, but divided by the en- 
trance gateway into two equal parts. Of 
this the general scheme and the drawings 
are the work of Joseph Blanc, though M. 
A. Thomas, as architect of the building. 
must have been heard as to its disposition. 
It represents or embodies the different 
epochs in the history of art. It is built 
up of bricks of stoneware each about ten 
inches high, each one carrying some part 
of the relief. It is to be understood that 
this is not a brick wall covered with a 
facing of tiles adorned in relief; the brick 
wall itself has its surface modelled in re- 
lief, which, even as that other brick wall 
bearing the archers of King Xerxes’s guard 
in Persepolis, is brilliantly colored. It va- 
ries in thickness from four inches to nearly 
ten inches in the most projecting parts. The 
sculptured surface of this wall has been 
modelled by the sculptors Barilis, Fagel, 
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and Sicard, and it is invested with the 
most brilliant and also with softer and 
cooler colors by means of a newly devised 
enamel from which the most permanent as 
well as the most brilliant effects are expect- 
ed. The official catalogue contains a most 
interesting discussion of this subject, the 
shortcomings as well as the triumph being 
recorded. 

This great composition is dwelt upon here 
because it is the most important work of the 
Sévres manufactory since new influences 
began to prevail in that ancient establish- 
ment. There have been many different 
things done within its walls during a cen- 
tury and a half, but never before have great 
architectural compositions and out-of-door 
colored sculptures been carried through. 
There are other works of the kind. One of 
these is a most interesting fountain which 
stands among the grass plots southeast of 
the smaller Palace of Fine Arts, not far 
from it, but unfortunately in a place so re- 
mote and tranquil that few visitors can have 
seen it, and fewer still have stopped to 
study it. There is also in the Esplanade of 
the Invalides a remarkable architectural 
frontal which is built into the southward 
facing wall of the northernmost building. 
This was intended as one window of a spe- 
cial Sévres pavilion, to be built entirely of 
the new wares of Sévres, but the idea 
was abandoned because of the _ obvi- 
ously heavy cost of such an_ under- 
taking. This was unfortunate, for if 
that building could have been put up in 
a place where it could have remained per- 
manently, there would have been a standing 
mode! of what might be done for the glori- 
fication of our architecture hereafter, by 
means of color applied to modulated and 
harmonized form. The single bay of it 
which was put into place consists of a great 
archway with double pilasters to flank it, 
and a horizontal entablature above with 
slightly projecting cornice supported on 
modillions, but all of this treated without 
close adherence to classical models or even 
to those of the more free and original work 
of the Renaissance. It is the extremely 
clever design of one who combines the 
knowledge and practice of an architect with 
a superadded spirit as of the decorative 
designer applying his art to modern require- 
ments: the catalogue assigns it to the 
architect Risler. 

The forms were designed for the colors— 
the colors for the forms, and the combina- 
tion of free sculpture of vegetable subject 
in realistic friezes, and rondels filled with 
figure sculpture, on the one hand, with very 
formal lines, horizontal, vertical, and fol- 
lowing the curve of an arch, on the other 
hand, is in the- highest degree suggestive of 
the decorative architecture of the future. 
The figure sculpture is by Coutan: a round 
forty inches in diameter is occupied by the 
personification of Keramics; the frieze below 
has, in the middle, a projecting and larger 
shield-like member, containing a female fig- 
ure representing Flame, and on each side of 
this a group of two children represent, one, 
the moulder with his wheel and the tender 
of the furnace, the other the artistic model- 
ler and painter. The obvious intention was, 
when this bay was to form a part of the 
building, to bring this richly sculptured 
frieze just below the sill of the great win- 
dow, and, therefore, not far above the eye 
of the spectator outside; while the circular 
bas-relief above described was to rise above 
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the sill of the great window and show re- 
lieved against the comparative darkness of 


| 


the space within—a doubtful expedient, for | 
we have found in this country that the glit- | 
ter of glass makes a hopelessly bad back- | 


ground for a piece of sculpture. 

Within the buildings on the southern side 
of the Esplanade, and forming a part of the 
indoor exhibit of the Sévres manufactory, is 
a superb chimney-piece designed by Paul 
Sédille. The architectural composition is in- 
tended to reach the ceiling of a lofty room. 
All parts are covered with elaborate decora- 
tion, that of the broad band surrounding the 


arched opening being in natural flowers and | 
leaves in full color as rich as the “palette” | 
of the keramic painter could make it, and a 
similar colored decoration in vine-leaves | 


and fruit carried around the fireplace below; 
but the greater part of the decoration is left 
in the natural gray of the glazed stoneware 
It can hardly be said that the life-size nude 
figures, the work of the sculptor Allar, are 
of the highest merit as works of modern 


sculpture; they have a perfunctory look, as | 


if the artist were worried by a doubt as to | 


how far sculpture used in so purely decora- 
tive a fashion should be ideally good. With 
this exception (and even this exception hard- 
ly applies to the great central figure, a nude 
female form personifying Flame), the deco- 
ration of the piece gives little opportunity 
for unfavorable criticism. Unquestionably 
if this superb style of decoration should ob- 
tain and should have permanent results, the 
details could be bettered. Unquestionably 
the figures could be more interesting, as 
well as more decorative and more sculptur- 
esque; the conventional ornaments of the 
pilasters could be fresher in design, and the 
flowers and leaves of the great band could 
be more effective if there was less attempt 
to make them absolute copies of the natural 
blossom and leaf. A study of the best of the 
potteries of the Renaissance, and a study of 
Nature herself as to her real meaning, and 
not her surface forms, would show a way 
to greater achievements, even, than this very 
creditable, very admirable piece. 

Around and near this chimney are the 
vases, large and small, the dishes and plat- 
ters, the cups and bowls, the keramic display 
of the Sévres factory; and on the tables near 
are a series of sculptured pieces for the dec- 
oration of the dinner-table—pieces worked 


in white biscuit and modelled after the | 


studies of some of the first sculptors of the 
day. Frémiet, Gardet, Moreau-Vauthier, 
Allouard, Chaplain, Joseph Chéret, Paul Du- 
bois are all represented here, some of them 
by reproductions in small of well-known 
works, but others in designs made for the 
occasion and never seen before; they were 
carried out in white paste and fired for this 
exhibition. These are pieces of sculpture to 
be classed as sculpture, to go in a catalogue 
along with terracottas, and not especially 
characteristic of the decorative work of the 
manufactory at the present day, except in so 
far as they point to the artistic directors of 
the establishment having a free and large 


sense of their duty as possible guiders and | 
formers of the public taste. The pieces 
which show what the art director at Sévres | 


is in search of are his own vases, large and 
small—his own pieces of daily utility. This 
director is a man well known to the art 
world of New York, that Alexandre Sandler 
who worked here as architect and as deco- 
rator between 1868 and 1880. He has been 
for four years in charge of the Sévres manu- 
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factory as Directeur des Travaux d'Art 
working along with Georges Vogt as Direc- 
teur des Travaux Techniques, and with Emile 
Baumgart as Administrateur or business 
manager, and aided by admirabie and highly 
trained chiefs of departments, secretaries 
iple of not 


speaking to the man at the wheel—of not 


and foremen. On the great pring 
interfering with the ideas and plans of the 
man whom you have decided to put in a 
place of trust-—-the French Administration of 
Fine Arts, with Roujon as Directeur des 
Beaux-Arts, leaves free the hand of their 
well-chosen chief of the Sévresa works. There 
has been a change, and some veteran ke- 
ramists complain of it; but it is to have 
way. The cases are filled and the tables are 
covered with pieces which are in no resppct 
like the traditional Sévres vases of the au 
There is 
no bleu de roi, there is no rose de Pompadour, 


tion sales of London and Paris 
there are no smooth white vases covered 
with little rinceaur of gold slender lines 
there are no pictures in medallions, round 
oval, square-cornered, or framed in rococo 
scroll-work. The principle of the new Ad 
ministration is, Not to repeat the old 
achievements What was done was well 
done, and the world knows it; it is not for 
a great nationnl institution to repeat what 
it has done and to keep perpetuating for 
ever even an admirable artistical achieve 
ment. To do that would be commercialism 
and to do only what a private manufactory 
might do and would be justified in doing; it 
is for a Government-supported institution to 
go on from one achievement to another, and 
to see what the world has to offer to the 
bold seeker for fre 
Accordingly, the general character of the 
decorations of Sévres ware to-day may be 
In the first 
place, the forms of the vases are very care- 


h triumphs 


expressed somewhat as follow 


fully chosen—chosen rather than designed 
anew. They are chosen and then modified, 
for the recognized and recognizable types 
of vases are known by their names of long 
standing—Vase de Beauvais, Vase de Rouen, 
Vase d’Albi, Vase de Bourges, Vase de Di- 
jon, Vase de Sceaux, Vase de Creusot, Vase 
de Chatan, Vase de Villebon—three-s« 
forms designated by the names of as many 


ore of 


cities, and, again, by certain names taken 
from rivers, and even, in a few cases, from 
men who have lived and have been known 
in the world of art. These forms are capa- 
ble of a certain modification, and the very 
catalogue of the exhibition points this out 
in stating that No. 84 is a “Vase de Bougi- 
val, premiére grandeur, forme de M. San- 
dier.”’ That is to say, M. Sandier has 
modelled a vase in slight divergence from 
the recognized form known as “Bougival,' 
and we may imagine that that form will 
hereafter be known as Bougival-Sandier, or 
perhaps as Bougival of 1900. With greater 
freedom, Mr. Sandier and his assistants, the 
designers and modellers, have designed the 
new forms for tableware, whole services, 
and, as the modern taste requires, plates by 
the dozen, and of many different forms 
plates and fruit - dishes, compoliers and 
raciers, cups and saucers, and the like 
For the decoration of these pieces, natural 
forms have been drawn upon with great 
freedom, but likewise handled with great 
freedom; and here comes in the one point 
which one is inclined to speak of without 
hearty commendation As to everything 
else in this new departure, it either is 


evidently very good, or presents all the 
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appearance of having great good within 
it. It is either a brilliant success already, or 
it is evidently leading to success. As to 
this one point, however, the matter of the 
extreme rigidity of the floral and floriated 
designs, the present writer cannot but urge 
certain considerations which seem to make 
against it. 

If we consider a vase eight inches high 
in delicate porcelain of a creamy white, and 
decorated by six sprigs of formalized leaf- 
age, each of which rises from the bottom 
of the vase, expands upon its body, and 
diminishes in size toward the neck, we 
shall note that these sprigs are exactly 
like one another, and that they are spaced 
one from the other with rigid accuracy. It 
is evident that the compass has played an 
active part in the work of the draughts- 
man who first laid out this sprig, and of 
him who applied it six times upon the body 
of the vase. The extreme neatness and ac- 
curacy of the Sévres wares are known to ali 
collectors, and to many who, not being col- 
lectors, are still able to see and study the 
porcelains of this famous fabrique. A piece 
not perfectly circular in plan, not perfect- 
ly true in the horizontality of its lip, with 
the curve as seen here not absolutely bal- 
anced with the curve as seen on the oppo- 
site side of the vase, or as it is looked at 
from any point of view—such a piece is 
rejected, its Sévres mark on the bottom is 
cut across with a file, and it is turned out 
of the factory to be sold as recognized 
second-class ware. It appears that such 
pieces are never painted or gilded in the 
factory, but are sold in the white. If, now, 
to the perfectness of manufacture in quality 
of paste and in exactitude of form be added 
a severity, a uniformity, a rigidity of de- 
sign caused by this precise balancing of 
part with part of the painted decoration, the 
result is a piece so exact that it becomes 
harsh, and if not repulsive, at least a little 
annoying. The student of keramics wearies 
of such precjsion, and longs for the swing 
and dash of the Chinaman who, two centu- 
ries ago, carried his sweeping curves around 
a vase with the intention of making them 
repeat one another, and with the desire to 
make one-sixth of his vase like each other 
sex-partite division, but who trusted to his 
hand and eye, and would have been more wor- 
ried by the directions to use a compass and 
an exact measurement than the French de- 
signer would have been by orders to throw 
his own tools of precision into the drawer 
and turn the key upon them. 

The writer holds in his hand such a Chi- 
nese vase as is familiar to all students, and 
notes upon the shoulder a frieze with six 
repetitions of a flower (never mind what 
flower it is), with four petals shown in the 
massive body, and four others curling over 
below, and notes that each of these six 
flowers is meant to be just like the others. 
It is, however, entirely certain that if one 
were to trace the outline of one of these 
flowers be would find that it would not fit 
upon any other without very marked dis- 
crepancies. And yet those are the same 
flowers: that simplified peony, and not an- 
other, is represented six times; though its 
colors vary, its forms do not. All that is 
insisted on is that it is drawn free hand, and 
that precise accuracy, the accuracy of hair’s- 
breadths of a thickness of painted lines, is 
nowhere desired—would have been even re- 
pulsive to the Oriental artist. It does seem 
that the new adornments ef Sévres ware err 





in this, that a vase six inches high or six 
fee’ high is painted with a precision so per- 
fect that the possessor would never leave 
off trying experiments with it, and measur- 
ing this leaf and that to see if, in fact, they 
were exactly the same on every side from 
which the vase could be viewed. 

This reservation made, there is nothing 
but praise to be given to the work of Sévres 
as displayed this year. 

RUSSELL STURGIS. 
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MARSHALL IN MARBURY VERSUS MAD- 
ISON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the editorial article upon Chief 
Justice Marshall which appeared in the 
Nation of February 7, it is stated that the 
doctrine in Marbury versus Madison is obiter, 
that Marbury’s application for relief was 
denied by Marshall upon technical grounds, 
and that this was properly all there was in 
the case, but that Marshall took the oppor- 
tunity to state his view of the powers of the 
Supreme Court, and that his opinion affirmed 
the power of the court to declare void any 
act of Congress in contravention of the Con- 
stitution. This I understand to mean that 
the assertion in Marbury versus Madison of 
the power of the Supreme Court to declare 
void laws of Congress contravening the 
Constitution is obiter, and that the decision 
in the case went upon other and technical 
grounds. 

The contrary is the fact. The case arose 
upon an application to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the Secre- 
tary of State to deliver an official commis- 
sion. It was based upon a law of Congress 
which authorized the Supreme Court to issue 
writs of mandamus to any persons holding 
office under authority of the United States, 
without limitation to cases where the issue 
of such writ should be necessary for the ex- 
ercise of appellate jurisdiction. The Con- 
stitution confers upon the Supreme Court 
original jurisdiction in cases affecting am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be a party. 
The decision in Marbury’s case was that the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
was, by the Constitution, limited to the 
cases mentioned; that the act of Congress 
conferring the power to issue writs of man- 
damus in cases of original jurisdiction other 
than those specified in the Constitution was 
void; and that, therefore, the court had no 


power to issue the writ to compel the Sec- : 


retary of State to deliver Marbury’s commis- 
sion. The relief was denied, not upon tech- 
nical grounds, but because it would neces- 
sitate the exercise of a power which Con- 
gress could not constitutionally confer upon 
the Supreme Court.—I am very truly yours, 
H. BE. SPALDING. 
Derrorr, Micu, February 15, 1901, 





{Our reference to the manner in 
which the question arose was obiter dic- 
tum, and intended merely to suggest 
that the right to a mandamus was con- 
ceded, while the application for it was 
refused as not properly made to the 
Supreme Court. The Judiciary Act au- 
thorized the Supreme Court to issue 





writs of mandamus “in cases warranted 
by the principles and usages of law,” 
and a moderate exercise of legal in- 
genuity would have made this phrase 
answer the requirements of the situa- 
tion; but Marshall chose to go further. 
Probably he preferred to raise the issue 
in a case where he claimed that Con- 
gress had extended the jurisdiction of 
the Court rather than in one where it 
was restricted. The point which we 
had in mind may be thus stated: Mar- 
shall might have simply said, “This isan 
Appellate Court. It is not in accord- 
ance with the principles and usages of 
law for an Appellate Court to issue writs 
of mandamus when it thus takes origi- 
nal jurisdiction.” In other words, it 
required a forced construction of the 
statute authorizing the Supreme Court 
“to issue writs of mandamus in cases 
warranted by the principles and usages 
of law,” to make it a violation of the 
Constitution. Congress did not speci- 
fically confer, and probably had no idea 
of conferring, power to issue these 
writs in cases of original jurisdiction 
other than those specified in the Con- 
stitution; but Marshall had to assume 
this intention as:the basis of his argu- 
ment.—Epb. NATION. ] 


FALLACIES OF THE STANFORD 
ALUMNI. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As I perceive that the defenders of 
President Jordan intend to lay much stress 
on the report of the committee of the Stan- 
ford alumni, I think it important that a 
few facts respecting it should be remarked. 
First, it ought to be remembered that near- 
ly all the alumni of Stanford are very young 
men. The oldest member of the committee 
was of the class of 1895; the chairman of 
the meeting, of 1899. Secondly, it appears 
from the San Francisco paper in which I 
first saw the report, that the meeting in 
which it was adopted was a small one; it 
was carried by less than forty affirmative 
votes. Thirdly, the committee, as was point- 
ed out at the meeting, report in the main, 
not pertinent facts and evidences, but their 
own conclusions. The academic public, and 
that larger public whose interest in the 
controversy has been so gratifying, would 
gladly barter these conclusions for one 
piece of evidence which should answer the 
plain but pointed question; Why did Mrs. 
Stanford, four years having peacefully pass- 
ed since the campaign of 1896, require the 
dismissal of Professor Ross shortly after 
the speeches in question, if it was not be- 
cause of those speeches? That question has 
never yet been squarely met by President 
Jordan and his friends. The truth is, it ad- 
mits of but one answer; and for that an- 
swer there are evidences before which the 
labored defence crumbles and collapses in- 
stantly. If I know anything of the his- 
torical students of the country, I could 
guarantee that these evidences would con- 
vince nine out of ten among those who have 
no personal interest whatever in the mat- 
ter. 

It is not worth while to take up much of 
your space with criticisms of the commit- 
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tee’s report. It has been very neatly dis- 
sected in an editorial article in the Boston 
Herald of February 14. I make only a few 
comments. 
if Mrs. Stanford’s objections of 1896 were 
based not on economic, but on general 
grounds, it happens that in December of 
that year Dr. Ross’s chair was changed from 
economics to social science. To say that Dr. 


Ross's willingness to remain at the Univer- | 


sity despite Mrs. Stanford’s criticisms shows 
that he did not think his freedom of speech 
abridged, is to draw an inference by no 
means logical. Finally, if ‘‘a university rule 
against the participation in politics by a 
university professor of economics during the 
progress of a political campaign” 
‘impair the proper right of academic free- 
dom,” what would? Might he vote? 
The Stanford alumnus also quotes 
President Branner’s remarks on 
Howard’s manly protest, which, after two 
months, was found to have been a mortal 


would not 


Vice 


Professor 


offence. They sound well. Academic pro 
priety is a precious possession. To ar- 
raign the University management in the 


presence of one’s class is a course of action 
which, in perhaps every sort of case but one, 


deserves severe punishment. But this case 
was of that one sort. There are some 
things more precious than decorum. When 


a fellow-professor is suddenly dismissed 
from his chair by a rich trustee, distinct 
ly because of sober public pronouncements 
in the field of his science, in the 
so deadly a blow at the life of the Univer 
sity it is no time to be mindful of etiquette. 
In such a crisis, surely no one would wish 
to see Professor Howard tithing the mint 
and anise and cummin of 
priety, and ignoring those weightier mat 
ters of the law apart from which universi 
ties are worthless. 

As to Professor Fliigel, a second reading 
of Professor Ashley's admirable letter in 
your issue of January 31 answers him suf- 


face of 


academic pro- 


ficiently. Professor Ashley, in the plainest 
terms, declines to prejudge the case. He¢ 
only says, what is perfectly true, that an 


honorable man who does not wish to coun- 
tenance a species of iniquity fatal to the 
general good of his profession, ought to sat- 
isfy himself, by appropriate evidence, that 
Mrs. Stanford did right before 
a call to her university. If he 
so to satisfy himself, he ought to remem- 
ber Milton’s resolve ‘‘to prefer a blameless 
silence before the sacred office of speaking, 
bought and begun with servitude and for- 
swearing.” J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. 


he accepts 


is unable 


Brown UNIvVeRsItTy, Provipence, RK. L., 
February 21, 1y00 


{With this letter we must, for the 
present at least, take leave of this con- 


troversy. Since Professor Jameson 
wrote, a committee of the American 


economists who met at Detroit last De- 
cember have examined all the evidence 
obtainable in the case, and have report- 
ed to the public at large (in the Lve- 
ning Post of February 23, and through 
other mediums) their findings, which 
we lack the space to reproduce in de- 
tail. They acquit Professor Ross of 
“any defect in moral character,’ or of 
having given ‘occasion for his dismissal 
hy incompetence” or “by any unfaithful 


ness in the discharge of his duties,” or 


It is a natural question, why, | 
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by having “violated any confidence re 
in him.” On these heads they 
to the contrary from letters in 


President Jordan’s hand. They 


posed 
quote 


own 


in point 


of 


consequent 


bold that the charge of defaming the | 


late Senator Stanford, if true, was not 
a motive for the dismissal, again quot- 
ing President Jordan. In short, Mrs. 
Stanford was the promoter of the ac- 
tion which President Jordan could not 
prevail with her to stave off, and the 
determining consideration with her 
was Professor Ross's public utterances 
on silver, coolie immigration, and muni- 
cipal ownership. The committee con- 
sisted of Professors E. R. A. Seligman 
of Columbia, H. W. Farnam of Yale, and 
Henry B. Gardner of Brown.—Eb. Na- 
TION. | 


BLACKSTONE ON THE 


VASION. 


PHILIPPINE IN 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


The 


to 


Sim: following be of 
It is from 


“Of the Rights 


extract may in 


terest some of your readers. 


Blackstone, book the second, 


of Things”’ 
“Upon the same principle was founded 
the right of migration, or sending colonies | 


to find out new habitations, when the mother 
country was overcharged with inhabitants; 
Which was practised as well by the Pheeni- 
cians and Greeks, as the Germans, Scythians, 
and other Northern people. And, so long as 
it was confined to the stocking and cultiva- 
tion of desert, uninhabited countries, it kept 
strictly within the limits of the law of na- 
ture. But how far the seizing on countries 
already peopled, and driving out or mas 


sacring the innocent and defenceless natives, | 


merely 


because they differed from their in- | 


vaders in language, in religion, in customs, | 


in government, or in color; how far such a 
conduct was consonant to nature, to reason 


or to Christianity, deserved well to be con- 


sidered by those who have rendered their 
names immortal by thus civilizing man 
kind.”’. 

Would that our war sprang from a preju 


dice against “language, religion, 


and government and color,” for then we 
should excite only hatred among the Fil 
ipinos. But, as it is, with our glabrous pre 
tences, threadbare sanctimoniousness, and 
coarse greed, we excite contempt in addi 
tion. JOSEPH’ Dick 


foLepo, O, February 21, 1901 


THE GARNETT ANTHOLOGY 


To tHe Epiror oF THE NATION: 


SIR 


customs | 


May I say that Mr. Louis N. Wilson’s 


suggestion as to the probable character of 


the ‘Universal Anthology’ (‘Garnett An 
thology’), in your last issue, is a misappre 
hension? Publishers of a work of this sort 


are unfortunately placed for a public reply 


to public criticism, because the latter is | 
welcomed and privileged as a literary ser- | 
vice (fairly enough), while the detailed | 
schedule and comparison which would nit 
the only effective defence would be ex 
cluded as disguised advertising. I think it 
will come within admissible limits, however, | 
if I say that the “slight changes’”’ involve | 
the cancelling of one-half the old matter | 
and its replacement by new, besides the ad- | 


dition of as much more fresh that 
not a line of matter 
that 
thology, and several others very little; that 


matter; 


several volumes have 


ever used before in or any other an 


matter would itself constitu 


able as well as very 
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several 


lovens of these articles are translations mad: 
specially for it; and, finally, that, as the new 
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‘Ten Singing Lessons,’ by Mme. Mathilde 
Marchesi. 

Macmillan Co. have nearly ready “lhe Ro- 
mance of the Heavens,’ a popular work on 
astronomy by Prof. A. W. Bickerton of the 
New Zealand University; and ‘The Feeding 
of Animals,’ by W. H. Jordan, Director of 
the New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish di- 
rectly Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ‘Life and Litera- 
ture of the Ancient Hebrews.’ 

‘Lessons in Law for Women,’ by Walter S. 
Cox, formerly of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and ‘My Ocean Trip,’ 
a book for tourists, are among forthcoming 
works of Brentano’s. 

Just two years ago we had occasion to no- 
tice with praise M. &. Levasseur’s ‘L’Ouvrier 
Américain.’ This valuable work now comes 
to us in English dress, translated by Dr. 
Thomas S. Adams, and edited with abundant 
annotations, extending the sources of infor- 
mation and bringing up the statistics to date, 
by Theodore Marburg of Baltimore, in which 
city the handsome volume appears as one of 
the Johns Hopkins University Studies. An 
index has been provided for it. Under its 
new title, ‘The American Workman,’ it is 
thus qualified to prolong its useful career in 
the country to which it relates, and which 
was studied by the author upon the spot. 

Another laudable work, dating from the 
first half of last year, namely, Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s ‘La Rénovation de 1l’Asie,’ has 
not been rendered stale by the rapid march 
of events in China, and may still be called 
timely, as we called it then. It now appears 
as ‘The Awakening of the East: Siberia—Ja- 
pan—China,’ from the press of McClure, 
Phillips & Co., with a preface by Henry Nor- 
man. Here, too, an index has not been over- 
looked. 

‘Hans Memlinc,’ by W. H. James Weale, in 
the “Great Masters” series (London: Bell; 
New York: Macmillan), is a book of the 
careful, catalogue order, containing descrip- 
tions of all authentic and most attributed 
works of the master, and but little in the 
way of biography or criticism. Indeed, as 
to biography there is next to none to be 
written, investigation having destroyed the 
Memling legend and put nothing in its place. 
The volume will prove valuable for reference, 
if not of great interest to the general reader. 

‘Girls’ Christian Names,’ by Helena Swan 
(EB. P. Dutton & Co.), is the title of an at- 
tractive little glossary in which are given 
the history, meaning, and literary associa- 
tions of women’s names in vogue among 
English-speaking peoples. The volume 
might have been reduced to half its size by 
dhe omission of unimportant illustrations: 
e. g., we read under the heading ‘‘Mildred”’ 
that there is a young artist in London 
named Miss Mildred Butler, and under 


“Sara,’’ that one Sara Williams, a servant, 
was in the seventeenth century suspected 
of being possessed by the devil. The pro- 
fuse quotations lend what literary interest 
can attach to such a book. It is hardly 
worth while to criticise the English of 
80 trivial a compilation; still, we must 
deplore the use of such phrases as “she got 
mixed up with Anna.”” On p. 26, where we 
should have expected a reference to the 


Latin adjective, we are told that the Chris- 
tian name Alma is derived from the famous 
battle of that name. The book will prob- 
ably seem superfluous to most people, but, 
a hundred years hence, ong who should be 





confronted with the recently christened 
“Modderina Belmontina Methuena Jones” 
would be justified in sighing for just such 
a glossary. 

Of the thirteenth volume of Mr. Charles 
F. Lummis’s illustrated Land of Sunshine 
(Los Angeles, Cal.), as of its predecessors, 
it remains true that the editor’s contri- 
butions are the raciest and most readable; 
and to be noted among them are his char- 
acterization of two preéminent students of 
Indian life, the late Frank Hamilton Cush- 
ing of Zufii fame, and A. F. Bandelier, who 
are also portrayed photographically. Mr. 
Lummis, too, has revised and made him- 
self responsible for the accuracy of Mrs. 
Edward EB. Ayer’s translation of Fray Juan 
de Santander’s memorial to Philip IV., 
1630, while Mr. F. W. Hodge has annotated 
it. Besides the usual miscellany of this 
magazine, relating to the climate, natural 
history, scenery, and writers of the Pacific 
Slope, we may remark some facsimiles of 
old prints of early scenes in the American 
settlement on the coast. Nor has the editor 
failed to record the railway extension from 
the Santa Fé line to the Grand Cafion, abol- 
ishing the choking all-day stage ride. 

The thirteenth report of the Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Public Records is notable 
for a revew of legislation in that State con- 
cerning public records from colonial times; 
a list of city clerks with their terms of 
service; and, of more general interest, ac- 
counts of the State standard ink, with for- 
mula, and of standard record paper. From 
the eleventh report is reprinted in an ap- 
pendix the exhibition of the location of 
towns in counties, concluding with a long 
list of such as have been incorporated in 
more than one county. 

‘Phillips Brooks House’ is the title of a 
privately printed pamphlet in which Mr. E. 
H. Abbot, a classmate of the famous preach- 
er, gives an account of the building of this 
house, “dedicated to piety, charity, and 
hospitality,’ together with the addresses at 
the dedication (of which President Eliot’s 
interesting reminiscences were the distin- 
guishing feature), a list of subscribers, and 
photographic views of the exterior and in- 
terior. There is a large reception room for 
social uses on the ground floor, a _ hall 
named in honor of Prof. A. P. Peabody, 
with seats for 220 people, on the upper floor; 
the other two floors are devoted to rooms 
for the religious societies of the University. 

A catalogue of books recommended for 
Sunday-school and parish libraries, issued 
by the Chureh Library Association of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will be found useful to all 
interested in the reading of the young. About 
a quarter of the 1,600 titles are of books 
which bear directly upon church life, his- 
tory, or doctrine. The remainder include 
carefully selected books from nearly every 
department of literature. The list is divid- 
ed into subjects; the entries are by title, 
often with a brief characterization, and 
publisher and price are mentioned. 

A welcome addition to Malwida von Mey- 
senbug’s ‘Memoiren einer Idealisten’ and 
‘Lebensabend einer Idealisten,’ noticed in 
these columns two years ago, is her volume 
‘Stimmungsbilder,’ of which a third and en- 
larged edition has just been issued by Schu- 
ster & Loeffler in Berlin. It is a collection 
of thoughts and reflections on various topics 
-—the training of children, marriage, the 
possible political influence of woman, the 
social question, the rejuvenation of Italy, 





the uses of philosophy, the cultivation of the 
intellect in its relation to morals; and ends 
with interesting reminiscences of the Rus- 
sian revolutionist Alexander Herzen, whose 
daughter Olga, now Madame Gabriel Monod, 
she educated and adopted. The author, who 
has now passed four-score years, bates no 
jot of earnestness and enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of her high ideals, whose ultimate 
realization she still hopes for. 

The Department of Public Works of 
France has the advice and assistance of a 
commission of about one hundred scientists 
and engineers on questions relating to the 
properties of materials of construction. This 
commission was organized by the French 
Government in 1890, and its first report ap- 
peared in 1894. In June of last year a sec- 
ond session was held, whose Transactions 
have just been issued in the beautiful typog- 
raphy of the Imprimerie Nationale. The 
first volume gives official documents and 
the conclusions adopted; the second con- 
tains reports on metals, and the third, pa- 
pers and reports on stone, timber, leather, 
and other materials. The methods of test- 
ing which are discussed include not only 
the physical ones of strength and ductility, 
but also microscopic and chemical work. 
Microscopic examinations of steel, indeed, 
have been so developed in the past decade 
that they have proved of great value in 
the study of the causes of physical proper- 
ties, and are beginning to come into use in 
the laboratories of manufacturers. The 
structure of wood, the bacteria which pro- 
duce rot, and the methods of preserving 
timber are also discussed at great length 
in these Transactions. The valuable work 
done by this French commission suggests 
the advantage of international coéperation 
of engineering associations in making ex- 
periments on various qualities of materials, 
so that standard uniform methods of test- 
ing may be finally established. 

Gravitation and inertia are two funda- 
mental properties of matter whose causes 
are entirely unknown, although they are 
supposed to be connected in some way with 
the mysterious ether of space. A book by 
Professor Bjerknes of the University of 
Stockholm, entitled ‘Hydrodynamic Distant 
Forces,’ has recently been published at 
Leipzig, which contains a novel and inter- 
esting contribution to this important ques- 
tion. He supposes that a number of spheres, 
which have the property of contracting and 
expanding in a rhythmic manner, are placed 
in an incompressible and frictionless fluid, 
and then ascertains by a mathematical in- 
vestigation the force that each exerts upon 
the others. Such a pulsating sphere, he 
finds, either attracts or repels each of the 
other spheres inversely as the square of the 
distance between their centres; this being 
the same law as for magnetic poles. These 
spheres obey the law of inertia, remaining 
either at rest or in uniform motion unless 
acted upon by external forces; but the law 
of action and reaction is not always ob- 
served. While an ether of the assumed 
properties acting upon such assumed 
spheres explains some electric phenomena 
very well, it does not appear to throw es- 
pecial light upon the question of gravitation, 
although the indications of the theory are 
so important that Professor Bjerknes prom- 
ises a second volume of further investiga- 
tions. 

The beginning of the century has brought 
with it the first instalment of a work on 
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the Protestantism of the world, which, on 
account of the scholarly character of its 
contents, and the fine mechanical make-up, 
promises to be a significant addition to 
modern literature. It is entitled ‘Der Pro- 
testantismus am Ende des Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, in Wort und Bild,’ and is 
edited by Pastor C. Merkshagen of Berlin, 
and published by the Wartburg house of that 
city. It is intended to be a scholarly survey 
of the Protestantism of the past and the 
present. The codperation of nearly one 
hundred prominent scholars, representing 
the various Protestant countries, has been 
secured, and each one of the proposed fifty 
parts will discuss a leading phase or person 
of the general problem, by the aid of one or 
more of these writers. The first instalment, 
in folio form, and consisting of twenty-four 
pages, contains, from the pen of Prof. Dr. F. 
von Bezold of the University of Bonn, an ex- 
cellent bird’s-eye survey of the factors and 
persons that prepared the way for the great 
movement of the sixteenth century; the sec- 
ond instalment is devoted entirely to the 
person and work of Luther. The illustra- 
tions are simply admirable. 

The German Parliament has adopted the 
resolution, offered by Miiller-Sagen, which 
proposes the introduction of a uniform re- 
vised orthography for the whole Empire, 
This is the first time that the imperial leg- 
islative body has taken the matter in hand, 
the various systems of revised orthography 
now extant having been introduced by the 
leading States of the Confederation, with 
differences in minor details. No doubt one 
or other of these systems, probably that 
of Prussia, introduced by Minister von Putt- 
kamer, would have gained the supremacy 
had not men high in power, especially Bis- 
marck, taken a firm stand in opposition. The 
Chancellor permitted none of his subordi- 
nates to make use of it, and his example 
was followed by other Ministers. Neverthe- 
less, the Prussian system has found wide ac- 
ceptance. The ‘“‘Boersenverein’’ of German 
publishers recently made inquiries as to the 
extent to which this revised orthography 
was used, and of 631 publication houses 
which sent in replies, 406 employed only this 
system, 58 only the old, 141 used both, while 
8 used only the Austrian system. 

Germany is again the principal subject 
in the Consular Reports, the February num- 
ber containing an account of an organized 
effort, by the forming of a national associa- 
tion of manufacturers, merchants, and 
bankers, to secure the continuance of the 
present commercial treaties. At one of its 
meetings the statement was made in refer- 
ence to the Agrarian opposition to their 
renewal, that only sixteen per cent. of 
the entire wealth of Germany represents 
the value of lands adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of cereals. The Agrarians, on the 
other hand, insist that, in respect to food 
products and other materials, Germany is 
becoming altogether too dependent on the 
United States, asserting that, in the decade 
ending 1899, there was a net balance of $200,- 
700,000 against the Empire in favor of this 
country. Other subjects treated in this num- 
ber are American expositions in Constan- 
tinople and Guadeloupe, and a projected 
railway from the Great Lakes to Hudson 
Bay. The line, known as the Algoma Cen- 
tral, starts from Sault Ste. Marie, twenty- 
five miles being completed and in use. ‘‘It 
had its origin in the necessity of bringing 
supplies of pulp-wood from the far North 
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to the Sault mills, but it opens up as well | 
a region that is fabulously rich in minerals | 
and timber.’ The capital has mostly come | 
from this country, but the Ontario Govern- 
ment has aided in the construction of the | 
railway by a large land grant. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Pale stine | 
Exploration Fund for January contains re- | 


ports of excavations, and a list of the 
numerous jar-handles with Greek stamps re- 
cently found at Tel Sandahannah, with 
conjectural readings of some of the inscrip- 


tions by different scholars. In an account of 
a voyage along the eastern border of the | 
Dead Sea, some facts are given which in 
dicate that this almost unknown region is 
rich in mineral wealth. ‘‘Along the shore 
we found pieces of pure sulphur as large as 
one’s fist, and lumps of bitumen as large 
as a man’s head.” In another place, “oil 
poured out from the rocks and covered con- 
siderab'e areas of the sea. Instead of fall 
ing from the oars in drops, the water fell 
in filmy.sheets as if it were pure oil.” 
We are requested by Dr. F. J. Bliss, until 
recently Director of Excavations for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and still at 
Beirut, Syria, to print the following para- 
graph from the above Statement: ‘The 
Committee are glad to learn from Dr. 
Bliss that the state of his health has very 
materially improved during the last few 
months, and that he is now better and 
stronger than at any time since the ex- 
cavations which are just completed were 
begun.” 

Petermann's Mitteilungen, number one, 
opens with an account by the veteran ex- 
plorer, Dr. G. Schweinfurth, of a journey 
made in 1882 for the purpose of tracing the 
western limit of the Nile valley from Far- 
shiut to the first cataract. In the course of 
it he discovered several places containing 
records of the past which are still awaiting 
examination. Among these is a cave which, 
from its inscriptions, was probably a place 
of refuge for Christians during the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian. Dr. C. Martin contributes 
a beautiful map of southern Chili, with 
notes, which conclude with a_ confident 
prophecy that a prosperous future lies be- 
fore this region and western Patagonia as 
soon as it has regular communication by 
rail and steamship with the rest of the 
world. 

Prof. Ernst Haeckel, undisturbed by the 
battle which is still being fought at home 
over his ‘Weltratsel,’ is pursuing his re- 
searches in the islands and waters of Malay- 
sia. He is not, however, bent upon un- 
earthing further remains of Eugéne Dubois’s 
Pithecanthropus crectus, which newspaper re- 
ports make the main object of his journey, 
but rather, as he states in a first instalment 
of letters to the Rundschau for February, 
upon completing his protracted studies of 
pelagic organisms, including the “investiga- 
tion and representation of the beautiful forms 
in which their life displays itself.” He 
hopes thus to find additional material for 
his ‘Kunstformen der Natur,’ the publication 
of which was begun in 1899. The interest 
of the letters does not centre entirely in 
scientific subjects; the writer’s observations 
often resemble those of the ordinary travel- 
ler, as when he compares the elaborate din- 
ner of the Lloyd steamer with his frugal 
meal at Jena, consisting of Thuringian 
“Rostbratwurst’”’ and a glass of beer. The 
occasional touches of sentiment and naiveté 





lend charm to the narrative 
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The United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has issued, as ‘Special Publication 
No. 4,"" a quarto volume of S71 pages con 
taining an account of ‘The Transcontinental 
Triangulation and the American Are of the 
Parallel." The completion of this great i 
dertaking, the most extensive geoce work 
ever attempted by any single government 
marks an epoch in the history of science 
the United States, and is regarded as a no 
table event in the annals of geodesy. Th: 


| transcontinental triangulation, which wa 


designed to connect the triangulation line 
already executed on the Atlantic and Pacifi 


} Coasts, began in 1871 under Prof. Benjamin 


Peirce, third Superintendent of the Survey 
and has been prosecuted by all of his su 
cessors. The terminal points are at Cay 
May, New Jersey, and Point Arena, Califor 
nia, and the intervening distance is 2,4 
miles. In the present volume are brought 
together not only the observations them 
selves, but also a description of the instru 
ments and methods employed. The giganti: 
scale of operations has necessitated the in 
troduction of many improvements, and th: 
progress of the work has been coincident 
with that of geodesy itself, so that the book 
is, in a measure, a history of the scienc: 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The nature of the country tra 
versed has developed new ideas concerning 
signals and tripods; and the mounting of 
an instrument 152 feet above the ground and 
the erection of an observing pole to a height 
of 275 feet are features hitherto unknown 
similar work. So are the calculation of 
geographical positions when lines of sight 
are 182 miles long, and the adjustment of the 
triangulation in a chain of 2,600 miles of 
continuous geometrical figures. Astronomi 
cal results obtained at an altitude of 14 
000 feet demanded special treatment, on ac 
count of changed conditions in attractive 
and centrifugal forces. The ordinary formu 
la for spherical excess required extension 
to meet the demands of the great triangl: 
from Pike's Peak to the Sierra Nevada, and 
the great inequalities in the heights of the 
Stations necessitated a modification of th: 
laws of refraction applicable at lower and 
equal elevations. It is to be noted that, for 
the first time, corrections have been intr 
duced for the variations of latitude. The re 
sults of this survey are of far-reaching con 
sequence. Sixteen States have been give 
fundamental permanent points on which all 
their subsequent surveys may be based, and 
valuable material has been supplied for a 
more exact determination of the earth's size 
and shape. The volume contains over fifty 
illustrations and two folded maps 


It is with a strong valedictory feel 
that we notice vol. Ixxi. of the ‘Jesuit Rela 
tions’ (Cleveland: Burrows Brothers ¢ 
for, apart from the index, which will occupy 
two volumes more, it marks the corclusio: 
of Mr. Thwaites'’s work. We have followed 
this long series with much persistence from 
beginning to end because we hay 
undertaking to be a very considerable one 
and worthy the attention of scholars. Rare 
ly has a set of historical documents cover 
ing so wide an extent of territory and so 
long a stretch of time been brought out with 
such rapidity, with such clear signs of ed} 
torial care, and in such handsome form. If 
by repeated recurrence to the subject, as the 
successive parts appeared, we may have 
wearied some readers, we trust that we hav: 


rendered a certain service to more by kee; 
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ing this valuable section of Americana be- 
fore their eyes. For the North American 
Indians it is a sine qua non; it shows the 
deeds of the Jesuits at their best, and no 
records of American exploration awaken a 
more lasting interest. The history of the 
Order in Canada closes (until its modern 
restoration) with the death of J. J. Casot, 
who died at Quebec in 1800. He had at first 
been merely a lay brother, but was in 1766 
ordained to guard against a complete ex- 
tinction of the Society. The missions came 
to an end shortly after the Jesuits were 
condemned by the Parlement of Paris. In 
1768 Father Meurin writes from the Illinois 
that he has collected no tithes for four 
years, and that he lives by charity or what 
he gets from saying masses. Under English 
rule the sole question of importance relates 
to the disposition of Jesuit property. It 
passed to the Government, and was held by 
the Province of Quebec when Mr. Mercier 
introduced his Jesuits’ Estates Act, which 
awakened Canada in 1888 to a lively re- 
membrance of the Black Robes. The task 
of index-making really begins in this vol- 
ume with a double list, alphabetical and 
chronological, of the Jesuits who were con- 
nected with the Canadian mission from first 
to last. The total number is 320. There 
is another useful list of Governors and In- 
tendants from 1608 to 1760, and the English 
Governors of Canada, 1766-1805, are also cat- 
alogued. The classified bibliography of ‘‘au- 
thors consulted’’ shows how the notes have 
been prepared. Tere, finally, is to be found 
the attractive recently discovered portrait 
supposed to be of Pére Marquette, as we 
have already related. Four years ago we 
began our reference to this series with a 
note of good-will; we conclude it with a 
word of congratulation to editor and pub- 
lisher. 


—Since Zotenberg published his epoch- 
marking ‘Notice sur quelques manuscrits 
des Mille et une Nuits,’ there has been no 
contribution to that study so useful as the 
bibliography of Professor Chauvin of the 
University of Liége, the first part of which 
has lately appeared. It forms volume iv. of 
his great ‘Bibliographie des Ouvrages arabes 
ou relatifs aux Arabes publiés dans 1’Europe 
chrétienne de 1810 A 1885,’ a most laborious 
and praiseworthy work in continuation of 
the much less laborious and praiseworthy 
‘Bibliotheca Arabica’ of Schnurrer. It is 
true that Professor Chauvin does not make 
as brilliant discoveries and fertile combina- 
tions as those which we owe to the industry 
and sagacity of Zotenberg; his hypothesis, 
e. g., that the final editor of the Egyptian 
recension of ‘The 1,001 Nights’ was a con- 
verted Jew, and, perhaps, the figure known 
in Jewish literature as the pseudo-Maimoni- 
des, will probably not meet with much ac- 
ceptance, But by his labors the bibliography 
of the ‘Nights,’ printed and in manuscript, 
Oriental and European, has at last been put 
on a trustworthy foundation. For this vol- 
ume does not, by any means, limit itself 
chronologically or geographically within the 
bounds of its title. It takes account of the 
editions of Galland, his translators, sup- 
plementers and rivals, from the first and 
down to the present time, and includes as 
well the various Arabic texts and versions 
printed in the East. The known manuscripts, 
too, are reckoned with, and the fullest details 
given that Professor Chauvin could gather 
up, as to their characters and contents. He 
describes further the JAifferent imitations, 





in good and in bad faith, Oriental and Eu- 
ropean, and gives tables of the contents of 
these as well as of the texts, manuscripts. 
and translations of the great original. 
References, too, we find for articles on the 
‘Nights’ and reviews of the principal edi- 
tions: it is much to know where to look for 
what De Sacy, Riickert, A. Miiller, Leigh 
Hunt, August von Schlegel, etc., had to say 
from their very different standpoints. Final- 
ly, when the second part has appeared, with 
analyses of all the tales, anecdotes, etc., ac- 
counts of their editions when published sep- 
arately, and indices for the whole, we shall 
have a bibliographical thesaurus of the first 
rank. 


—As an illustration of the width and in- 
terest of this book, the treatment given to 
Dr. Mardrus’s ‘‘translation’’—sit venia verbo 
—may be adduced. The volumes published 
are bibliographically described, and extracts 
are given from the preface, and from an 
article by Dr. Mardrus in the Revue Ency- 
clopédique Larousse, on his own work and 
methods. It is evidently written in defence, 
and is amusing enough. The claim to liter- 
ality is repeated. He has used all the print- 
ed texts, and also certain manuscripts, but 
has relied, above all, on a manuscript in his 
own possession, which had been the source 
of the first Bulaq edition. This brings out 
clearly the issue between Dr. Mardrus and 
the Arabists. When we consider that it is 
by no means the habit of Egyptian printers 
to trouble themselves with editing and ab- 
breviating their ‘‘copy’’—always excepting 
indices and such useful things which thev 
regularly cut down or out—also that the Cal- 
cutta edition is certainly a complete repro- 
duction of a MS. brought from Egypt and 
full sister to that which lies behind the 
Bulaq edition, it seems clearly ‘‘up to’’ Dr. 
Mardrus—with permission for the slang— 
to support his statements and translations 
by production of his MS. This matter of 
simple honesty is not to be confused with 
certain other points in which Dr. Mardrus 
undoubtedly has the right. His conception 
of a purely literary version, in which the 
idea of translating and the figure of the 
translator must remain in the background, 
and from which all apparatus of notes, learn- 
ed or otherwise, shall be rigidly excluded, 
is the only possible one. 


—On some few points Professor Chauvir 
can be corrected and supplemented. Op 
p. 9, at the reference to De Wallemburg’s 
‘Notice,’ it would have been well to add 
a cross-reference to p. 224 of Miiller’s 
‘Sendschreiben’ (19 J. on p. 6), where that 
‘Notice’ is examined. On pp. 112 f., Pro- 
fessor Chauvin is somewhat severe on Bur- 
ton for citing the Bourdin edition of Gal- 
land, as edited by De Sacy. His suggestion 
that Burton has misunderstood the title, ‘‘ne 
sachant pas assez le Frangais,”’ is enough 
to make that eminently French linguist turn 
in his grave. Chauvin has himself misun- 
derstood Burton, who (viii, 71) distinguishes 
between De Sacy’s and Bourdin’s parts. The 
gravamen of the accusation against the 
great Arabist is really that he, to all ap- 
pearance, wrote his ‘Mémoire’ without con- 
sulting the Arabic original. On p. 116 Pro- 
fessor Chauvin has missed the ‘Selection 
from the Writings of Henry Torrens, witb 
a Memoir by James Hume. Calcutta and 
London, 1854.’ It contains a reprint of all 
the verse and some of the prose in the sin- 
gle volume of the translation of the ‘Nights’ 





which Torrens printed in 1839. P. 197, it 
would be interesting to know what is the 
authority for ascribing an Egyptian origin 
to Galland’s manuscript. Zotenberg does 
not do so in his ‘Notice,’ and an old note 
(A. D. 1548) in the manuscript itself is 
dated from Tripolis in Syria. The his- 
tory of MS. C., on p. 198, may be pushed 
a stage farther back by reference to Hum- 
bert’s ‘Anthologie Arabe.’ By comparison 
of pp. 9 and 157 of that book it can be 
established that the MS. in question—4678-9 
in the Paris Library—is a copy of a certain 
“beau manuscrit de M. Sabbagh, actuelle- 
ment [1819] entre les mains de M. Baudeuf.”’ 
The original MS. was brought from Egypt 
(p. 9, ‘‘apporté d’Egypte’”’), was in the hands 
of M. Baudeuf, and has now vanished; a 
cepy was made by Michel Sabbagh (p. 157) 
for Caussin de Perceval, pére, and is MS. C. 
above. That tbere are so few points open 
to criticism shows how excellent a piece of 
work has been done by Professor Chauvin 
for students of the ‘Nights.’ 


—The careful investigations of the Danish 
“kitchen-middens”’ that have been conducted 
during the fifty years since Japetus Steen- 
strup and Jacob Worsaae pointed out the 
significance of these monuments of the 
Stone Age, have found a fitting summing 
up in a work just published in Copenhagen 
under the title, ‘Affaldsdynger fra Stenalder- 
en i Danmark’ (The Kitchen-Middens of 
the Stone Age in Denmark). This splen- 
did volume, with its numerous illustrations 
by Magnus Petersen and others, consists 
of contributions by the seven scholars who, 
during the last eight years, have been mak- 
ing an exhaustive study of the middens in 
different parts of Denmark. The subject 
has been investigated from the standpoint 
of botany, geology, and zodlogy, as well as 
from that of archeology proper, and the 
credit of starting the movement is due to 
Dr. Sophus Miiller, Director of the Museum 
of Northern Antiquities in Copenhagen. The 
most important single result of this inves- 
tigation, as presented here, is the absolute 
confirmation of the theory that the Stone 
Age is represented in the middens in all 
but its latest subdivision. The middens all 
lie near the original water-line, and in all 
of them the principal element is oyster- 
shells, thrown there after eating by the pre- 
historic inhabitants. The Danish name means 
literally refuse-heaps. Oysters, together 
with other bivalves, and snails, and the flesh 
of some wild animals, formed the chief ar- 
ticles of food of these prehistoric Danish 
folk. The only domestic animal found in 
the middens belonging to the older Stone 
Age is the dog. Remains of many extinct 
animals and birds have been found, and 
at least two of the middens contain skele- 
tons of human beings, sometimes in rude 
stone coffins. Thousands of stone and clay 
articles have been removed from the mid- 
dens and deposited in Copenhagen. The 
early cooking-places also remain, but no 
trace of the dwellings of the settlers has 
been noted. Detailed information is given 
of the species of trees that flourished in 
prehistoric Denmark, based on examina- 
tion of the charcoal. While the archo- 
logical discoveries of Greece and Rome have 
been followed with interest by the whole 
cultivated world, the important labors of 
these Danish savants have been practically 
disregarded by all but specialists. It is to 
be hoped that, in the not far-distant future, 
this record of their work may be put in a 
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language that will make it accessible to a 
larger public. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN LITERA- 
TURE. 


The Transition Period. [Periods of European 
Literature.] By G. Gregory Smith. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. Pp. xv + 
422. 


No country in Europe had, in the period 
surveyed in this book, a strictly national 
literature; there were no clearly defined 
dominant ideas, no great individual writers, 
and the only writings of the period at all 
approaching the first rank were, like the 
‘De Imitatione Christi,’ the ‘Amadis de 
Gaule,’ or the ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ rather the 
late fruition of preceding ages than the 
characteristic product of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But although Mr. Smith, in persistent- 
ly emphasizing the importance and influence 
of the individual writer, refuses to take his 
stand with the literary Darwinians, and 
although he strives for ‘‘a generous un- 
certainty and see-saw of impression,’”’ he 
does contrive to present the essential, preg- 
nant fluidity of his period in a clear and 
orderly fashion. He schematizes his ma- 
terial under four primary heads: the alle- 
gorical change in the general poetry of that 
time; the course of ballad poetry; the rise 
of the dramatic motive; and the elaboration 
of a formal prose. 

The excellent Scotch poetry of James I., 
Henryson, Gavin Douglas, and Dunbar, is 
the subject of one of the best chapters in 
the book, which shows clearly how these able 
craftsmen saved themselves from the dul- 
ness which got hold upon the literature 
south of the Tweed, by conceiving a fresh 
idea of the poetic possibilities of allegory, 
by converting to a literary engine what 
had been a mystical cultus. Mr. Smith 
shows good literary judgment in differing 
from Mr. Courthope’s opinion of Douglas, 
in emphasizing his position as a conventional 
court allegorist, and in minimizing it as 
an exponent of the new humanism. We 
must agree that Douglas, in his half- 
heartedness, is no such protagonist of the 
travail of his age as the more vigorous and 
original Dunbar. How Mr. Lowell could 
have written against the “dullest vulgarity” 
of this all but great poet, and complained 
of his ‘‘needle of wit in a haystack of 
verse,’’ has long been a mystery. With the 
increase of our knowledge concerning him, 
and especially since the publication of 
Schipper’s admirable volumes of text and 
biographical criticism, Dunbar has come to 
seem to the majority of students by far 
the most considerable British poet between 
Chaucer and Spenser. Mr. Smith's charac- 
terization of his vigor, melody, broad and 
mellow humor, and double gifts of pungent 
satire and elegiac pathos is discriminating 
and adequate. He makes the attractive sug- 
gestion that the ‘‘Complaint to the King,” 
which has been something of a philological 
puzzle, was a bit of fifteenth-century whim- 
sicality, a piece of nonsense verse analo- 
gous to ‘The Hunting of the Snark,” or to 
any other ditty of the Topsy-Turvy muse. 

The chapter on the course of ballad poetry 
is, in some sense, the crucial feature 
of the book. In it Mr. Smith defends a 
thesis which, although it is but a slight ad- 
vance upon and codification of the most 
recent theories, differs so widely from the 











traditional opinion of scholars and general 
readers that it is likely to draw down upon 
him the reproach of heresy. His position is, 
briefly, as follows: Admitting, as we must, 
that there is no manuscript ballad extant 
of a date earlier than the middle of the 
fifteenth century, there is absolutely no- 
thing to prove that the mass of ballad 
poetry existing in all European languages 
can be referred to a much earlier date. In 
other words, there is no solid ground for 
either of the generally accepted theories of 
ballad origins, that the original ballad was 
the work of that hypothetical person, the 
“ancient minstrel,’ or that, as the phrase 
goes, “it just growed.’ He holds, on the 
contrary, that the ballad was written, as a 
recognized art form, by minor poets, and 
sometimes, as we know in the case of Henry- 
son and Dunbar, by the greater ones: that 
the ballad form is merely ‘‘the atrophy of the 
romantic tradition’’; that the historical or 
romantic ballads were simply the redaction 
of the old material of the Chronicle, Ro- 
mance, or Fabliau into the form which was 
made necessary by the general movement 
of the time toward curtailment, and toward 
episodic rather than compendious treatment 
He admits that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the ballad in its decadence 
became something very like a popular genre, 
but he denies that it was such in its origin. 
His argument is fairly convincing. The evi- 
dent rhetorical trickiness of the character- 
istic ballad style, with the inversions and 
refrains, which struck the jaded eighteenth 
century as the very voice of nature, has 
seemed to some later students to savor 
strongly of the shop. Moreover, there is, 
as Mr. Smith says, ‘‘something in the timbre 
of the oldest ballads which is different from 
the mere voice of mediwvalism. To quote 
his summary of “Chevy Chase” and “Sir 
Patrick Spence”: 

“The oftener one reads these admirable 
ballads, the more difficult it is to destroy the 
impression that they were not produced in 
the heat and scurry of the events. Mingled 
with their feeling of the past is a feeling for 
the past. . Even in pieces whose sub- 
ject is of the fifteenth century—that is, 
strictly contemporary—we recognize this at- 
titude, just as (to complete the heresy) 
there is, in their stir and naiveté, a pretty 
suspicion of artfulness. Nor are such things 
strange, for the fifteenth-century spirit was 
neither naive nor original, and could not 
be so till it had passed through a gross 
and cynical materialism. A great part of 
its higher enjoyment was in a sort of his- 
torical reverie.” 


In the case of French popular song, the 
conscious art displayed in the handling of 
difficult and intricate forms, like the ron- 
deau, clearly mark it as poetry of a rhetori- 
cal kind. So far as Spanish ballad-poetry 
is concerned, the greatest of all in bulk and 
in merit, Mr. Smith is in agreement with 
the historians from Ticknor to Kelly in re- 
garding it as a late growth, coming only 
after Santillana had begun the Italianate 
poetry of Spain, and operating upon the ma- 
terial afforded by the disintegration of the 
cantarea, or romance-poems. Italian stor- 
nelli and rispetti, which, in a rough way, 
correspond to the ballad poetry of the other 
nations, were, says our author, following 
Symonds, merely handed down by memory 
from literary originals, centuries old. The 
view of German Volkslieder as literary 
exercises only a little less trammelled than 
the conventional Minnesong, though it has 
the sanction of Scherer, is violently op- 
posed to the trend of German scholarship 








in this fleld; and, as Mr. Smith himself ad- 
mits, the evidence here is inadequate 

The most important contribution of the 
fifteenth century to the course of European 
literature was its development of the dram- 
atic motive. Here France is taken as the 
Starting-point of the investigation because 
there the drama emerged the earliest and 
progressed in the most orderly manner, 
through the various stages of mystery, mir 
acle, and morality, or softie and farce, until, 
with the help of classic models, it finally 
culminated in Augustan tragedy and comedy 
In this section Mr. Smith is chiefly concern- 
ed with the secularization of the drama, 
but he does not forget the characteristi: 
movement from the compendious cycle to 
the episodic single play, and from the ab 
Stract generalization to the concrete type 
The general course of dramatic history is 
outlined much as it is by Ward or by Klein 
emphasis being skilfully laid on the points 
most essential to the balance of the book 
One is a little surprised that there is slight 
mention of the masques and mummings 
which arose in this century, and which, as 
recent scholarship has shown, played such 
an important part in the strictly theatrical 
phases of the Elizabethan stage 

The chapters upon the rise of prose as a 
literary medium are unusually informing 
The chief tendencies are again found to be 
those so characteristic of the century, cur 
tailment and rhetorical self-consciousness 
Here the writings of southern Europe and 
Germany are of the lesser importance. The 
Italian vite and novelle, Spanish chronicles 
or romantic stories, and the German plear- 
esque novel ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ are of some 
moment to the specialist, but they must 
yield both in individual and in historic in- 
terest to the work of Commines or of Ma 
lory. The story of the rise of English prose 
through the conscious labors of Fortescue 
and Peacock, the rhythmically modulated sen 
tences of Malory, and the lively French 
taught prose of that obstetric musarum Cax 
ton, is excellently told As a whole, fol- 
lowing his elect method of ‘‘generous uncer- 
tainty,’’ our author has given that impres 
sion of the atmospheric prevalence of an ar- 
tificial prose which is probably nearest to 
the truth 
reader is his comparison of the French and 
English prose of this period: 


Particularly interesting to the 


“None of the English writers whom we 
have just discussed made any claim to be 
considered as poets In France, on the 
other hand, we shall see that the poets, and 
many of the best of them, not only wrote 
in prose, but inclined more and more to that 
medium, and at times, as with Chartier, pro 
duced their best works In that form. The 
separation between poetic and prose style 
in England has always been, at least in its 
later stages, well defined and more absolute 
than in France. This is obvious alike by 
general contrast and by comparison of each 
kind in any individual author—between the 
verse of the Elizabethan drama and the 
prose of the Marprelate pamphlets, or be 
tween the prose and verse of Milton, of 
Dryden, or of Coleridge. There is no such 
distinction of spirit and manner between the 
conteurs and poets of the fifteenth century 
or between the prose and verse of Chastelain, 
or indeed between the prose and verse of 
any French writer from that time down to 
the generation of the author of the ‘Travail- 
leurs de la Mer’ and the ‘Chants du Cré 
puscule.’ The interest of the matter to us 
is, that this national contrast is already 
discernible amid the very beginnings of 
modern prose style in the fifteenth century.” 


From the point of view of the scientifi 
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ropean literature it may seem that the pres- 
ent volume too often takes English letters 
as the central point of departure, and per- 
haps does not give Italy quite all the space 
she deserves, as the mother of the human- 
ism which was spreading throughout the lat- 
ter half of this period, and was soon to 
transform all literary art. To the English 
reader, however, this is a manifest advan- 
tage, and, so far as the scholarly balance of 
the series is concerned, this patriotic bias 
will doubtless be offset in the succeeding 
volume upon the earlier Renaissance, by the 
general editor, Professor Saintsbury, who is 
never so well content as when invading an 
alien literature. 

In general make-up the book, like all its 
series, is admirable. The convenient mar- 
ginal analysis, and the full and accurate bib- 
liographical material—relegated to the prop- 
er place, the footnote—will facilitate the use 
of the book by the students for whom, pri- 
marily, it is intended; on the other hand, 
the brisk style of it will render it tolerably 
comfortable to the lay reader. 


JOHN PAUL JONES. 


Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy. 
By Augustus C. Buell. 2 vols. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 


John Paul Jones, Scottish peasant lad, 
British merchant seaman, American colo- 
nial naval officer, Commodore (at least by 
courtesy) in the Continental navy, French 
Chevalier, Russian Admiral, and citizen of 
the world, as well as of the United States, 
still remains one of the most striking fig- 
ures ever connected with the history of our 
country. No individual of or since his time 
has aroused so much bitterness of feeling 
and wounded English pride so keenly as this 
impetuous man and brilliant sea fighter. 
Quite recently we have had an exhibition of 
this feeling in several English magazine 
articles, one, by so well-known a nayal his- 
torian as Professor Laughton, being en- 
titled ‘‘Paul Jones, the Pirate’’—a title re- 
flecting little credit upon this author's fair- 
ness or upon his knowledge of the proper 
definition of the word so freely used. 

Born in 1747 by the north shore of Solway 
Firth, John Paul, so widely known after- 
wards as Paul Jones, was one of six children 
of John Paul, a Scotch gardener and fish- 
erman., Four of the six children, including 
Paul Jones, emigrated to America, making 
Virginia for a greater or less period their 
home. William, the eldest, according to the 
author of this book, had been adopted in 1743 
by a well-to-do and childless Virginia planter 
named William Jones, a distant relative of 
the Pauls, and as a result of this adoption 
he took the name of Jones, which in turn 
was taken by the younger brother when he 
succeeded to the elder brother’s estate. At 
the age of twelve Paul Jones was said to 
be as well knit and hardy as a boy of six- 
teen; with a sea aptitude and skill beyond 
his years and fellows. It was at this age 
that he made his first deep-water voyage 
to Virginia, and before he attained his ma- 
jority he became a shipmaster in the Amer- 
ican and African trade. In making his last 
trip to Virginia as a merchant seaman, he 
found his elder brother at the point of death, 
which, following soon, caused the younger 
brother to give up his ship and take the 
place of his elder brother, both in name and 
in plantation. 


, 





Of his life for the following two years 
as a Virginia planter but little is known 
or recorded, and that little is mostly found 
in his published letters to Mr. Joseph Hewes, 
afterwards a member of the Continental Con- 
gress from North Carolina, and at all times 
until his death a close friend and cor- 
respondent of Paul Jones. In the events 
preceding the outbreak of the war of the 
Revolution, Jones identified himself with the 
Virginia and North Carolina patriots, and in 
his journal he states that he availed him- 
self of the occasions that offered to assure 
Colonel George Washington, Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson, and all the rest that his ser- 
vices would be at the disposal of the Colo- 
nies whenever their cause should require 
such services upon the sea. On the 24th 
of June, 1775, the Naval Committee of the 
Continental Congress, of which Mr. Hewes 
was a member, invited Paul Jones, gentle- 
man, of Virginia, master mariner, to lay 
before the Committee such information and 
advice as might seem to him useful in as- 
sisting the said Committee to discharge its 
labors. Upon reporting to the Committee, 
Jones was at once placed upon a commis- 
sion, of which Robert Morris was ex-officio 
Chairman, to report upon the condition, 
availability, and expediency of purchasing 
certain vessels for the navy then lying 
in the Delaware River. Of the vessels thus 
referred to, six were purchased upon the 
commission’s recommendation, and in this 
manner, as well as in other ways to be 
mentioned, John Paul Jones became iden- 
tified with the founding of the American 
Navy. 

With respect to the naval personnel need- 
ed, Jones addressed a letter to one of the 
members of the Naval Committee in answer 
to interrogatories, in which he set forth at 
length the necessary qualifications for offi- 
cers of the navy. This letter is very wisely 
reprinted at length by our biographer, and 
must be considered as sound and as appli- 
cable to the present day as it was to the 
times in which it was written. Mr. Hewes, 
the member to whom the letter was address- 
ed, states that Washington upon reading it 
said that ‘Mr. Jones is clearly not only a 
master mariner within the scope of the 
art of navigation, but he aiso holds a strong 
and profound sense of the political and 
military weight of command on the sea. His 
powers of usefulness are great and must be 
constantly kept in view.’’ In regard to the 
question of building frigates and ships of 
the line, Jones wisely said that at the stage 
under consideration it was unwise to at- 
tempt building ships of the line. Their 
use, he stated, was mainly strategical, for 
which purpose, he reasoned, they must op- 
erate in fleets and squadrons, calculated to 
fight ranged battles, to make extensive 
demonstrations, or to protect military expe- 
ditions over the seas. The plan was, with 
the presentation of Jones’s sagacious ar- 
guments against it, abandoned, and the pro- 
gramme of construction presented by him 
was, with a few changes, adopted by Con- 
gress. 

Jones was appointed in 1775 a lieutenant 
fh the navy, his short residence in the 
Colonies being one of the reasons given by 
Mr. Adams for not making him a captain at 
once. He was assigned to the Alfred as its 
first lieutenant, and in her took part in an 
expedition under Commodore Hopkins 
against Nassau. He afterwards was given 
command of the little sloop Providence, in 


which he made his maiden cruise as com- 
manding officer of a naval vessel along the 
coast of Nova Scotia. This cruise was so 
successful as to add much to his reputa- 
tion as a skilful seaman and as a naval 

fficer who at once grasped the salient 
points of the situation before him, not only 
when it was within sight and touch, but 
when it became known to him upon the 
broader field that lay beyond his immediate 
vision. Upon his return from this cruise 
in the Providence, he received two important 
pieces of information. One was the receipt 
of bis commission as a captain in the Con- 
/tinental navy, duly made out in accordance 
with the resolution of Congress; the other 
Wee. conveyed in letters from his trustees 

nd agents in Virginia, and informed him 
that, during July, an expedition of British 
and Tories, under Lord Dunmore, had burn- 
ed all the buildings of his plantation, killed 
his live-stock, destroyed his growing crops 
and fruit trees, and carried off all his able- 
bodied slaves of both sexes to Jamaica to be 
sold. We find little stress laid upon this 
ravaging in the English lives of Paul Jones, 
while Jones, in his letter to his friend 
Hewes upon the subject, says, most tem- 
perately: 


“Another most serious concern to me is 
that this destruction cuts off my source of 
revenue. During the three seasons of my 
ownership, 1773, 1774, and 1775, the net in- 
come from the agriculture, trade, and mill- 
ing of the plantation was nearly 4,000 
guineas in the aggregate, over and above all 
necessary outlays. Since my coming to 
Philadelphia, a year ago, I have lived on this 
surplus, having drawn from the public funds 
only £50 in all that time, and this not for 
pay or allowances, but to reimburse me for 
expense of enlisting seamen.” 


As a result, Jones had no fortune left but 
his sword, and no future except what would 
follow from his success in warfare. He cer- 
tainly had additional and personal incentive 
to warlike effort against Great Britain from 
the destruction of his property in Virginia. 

After a short but successful cruise in 
command of the Alfred, Jones was appointed 
by act of Congress to the command of the 
ship Ranger, and on the 1st of November, 
1777, was under way in command ofthat ship, 
bound to France, where she arrived early in 
the next month. His cruise on the Ranger 
in the following spring included the land- 
ing at Whitehaven and the capture of the 
sloop-of-war Drake. After the ending of 
this short but eventful cruise came a delay 
before Jones was able to sail in command 
of the long-promised squadron composed 
of his own ship, the Bon Homme Richard, 
the frigates Alliance and Pallas, the brig 
Vengeance, and a coast-guard cutter called 
the Cerf. The concordat signed by Jones 
and his fellow-captaing at the request of 
Franklin made the little squadron as weak 
in discipline as it was motley in compo- 
sition, and the engagement of the Bon 
Homme Richard with the Serapis stands out 
not only as the great and brilliant engage- 
ment of the cruise of the squadron, but 
practically as the only successful feature of 
its troubled existence. But it was enough. 
This famous action, as the author well says, 
shines as the first instance in history of the 
surrender of a British man-of-war to a’ 
ship two-thirds of her force. To this must 
be added the remarkable fact that the sur- 
rendered ship had practically first destroyed 
her antagonist, and that the flames of the 
Bon Homme Richard were extinguished by 





the water that was rapidly filling the hold 
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from her leaky hull. This extraordinary 
state of affairs was accentuated by the des- 
peration of the combatants and the indomit- 
able spirit and leadership of Paul Jones, 
making it as a sea action unexampled in 
modern naval history, and fit to be perpetu- 
ated in a baliad like that of the Revenge. 
John Paul Jones and Richard Dale should 
have their names perpetuated in the navy 
of the United States by the appropriate 
battle-ship, for this action alone. 

The return of Jones to France brought 
him high praise, but few honors, and still 
more sparingly was opportunity afforded 
him for further service under the flag he 
served so well and distinguished so greatly. 
The intrigues centring about Arthur Lee, 
one of the American Commissioners to 
France, were not only antagonistic to Frank- 
lin, but adverse to Paul Jones, whose friend 
he was. As actual war was developed 
against Great Britain by France, the regu- 
lar forces and regular officers came into 
play, and the desire seems to have been to 
relegate Paul Jones to the réle and ranks 
of the privateers. This réle he would not 
take. 

Notwithstanding his distinguished service, 
he could obtain only the command of the 
Ariel, a twenty-ton corvette; the command 
of the Serapis, his own prize, being with- 
held from him. His failure to obtain a 
new squadron was to him a bitter disappoint- 
ment, and the controversy, stirred up by 
Arthur Lee, that awaited him upon his re- 
turn to America, did not soften the disap- 
pointment. Finally, the tide turned, and the 
praise and honors awarded him included 
what promised to be the best of all in the 
passage unanimously of a resolution by Con- 
gress appointing him to the command of the 
seventy-four ship, the America, then build- 
ing at Portsmouth, N. H.—the largest ship 
of her armament in construction at that 
time. This, however, proved in time to be 
but another disappointment, as state policy 
led to the presentation of the America to 
France, where in time she was received and 
renamed the Franklin. 

Upon the conclusion of peace, with its con- 
sequent reaction, physical and general, Paul 
Jones, now known to contemporary history 
and since as Commodore Jones, although but 
thirty-six years of age, showed signs of 
breaking down, and went to Bethlehem, Pa., 
for the rest and the tonic he found in the 
bracing air of the Lehigh valley. On the 
1st of November, 1783, he was appointed a 
special agent to collect the prize-money due 
in France to the American seamen who had 
served under his command. Leaving Phila- 
delphia again on the 10th of November, he 
reached Paris by the way of London on the 
7th of the following month. He revisited 
London more than once later, and his re- 
ception was far from being unfriendly or 
inhospitable. 

A personal description of Jones, given by 
English contemporary sources, is found in 
a London letter, written in 1786, to a White- 
haven paper, the latter place certainly not 
a locality that would call for flattering de- 
scriptions of Jones. Speaking of his visit 
to Lloyds in 1786, it says: ‘In appearance 
he is of middle stature, slender build, has 
delicate features, a swarthy complexion, 
his attire is of the most faultless make-up, 
and his bearing martial and imposing to 
the last degree.’’ Jones returned again to 
the United States in 1787, and, by resolu- 
tion of Congress, was awarded rather tare 








dily a gold medal for his services while in 
command of the squadron, of which the Bon 
Homme Richard was the senior ship; he 
also parted with his Rappahannock planta- 
tion, and, while this visit was the last made 
to America, it was doubtless the most plea- 
sant he had experienced in the matter of 
public and private appreciation and distinc- 
tion. 

Upon his return to Paris, he was informed 
by Mr. Jefferson, then the American Minis- 
ter to France, that the Russian Ambassador 
to France had requested him to lay before 
Jones a proposition looking to an engage- 
ment in the Russian navy. No answer was 
given by Jones at that time, but when it 
was definitely renewed by the Russian Min- 
ister at Copenhagen, he accepted the 
commission of Rear-Admiral in the Russian 
navy. It was not his intention to renounce 
his citizenship of the United States in en- 
tering the employ of the Russian Empress, 
but, as he was without employment from his 
own country, his active temperament as 
well as his professional ambition determined 
his decision. The navy proved to be far from 
what he expected, and though his service 
was of a creditable nature, it was satisfac- 
tory neither as a career nor in its results. 
This step of Jones's did not meet with the 
approval of Franklin or Washington, both of 
whom blamed Jefferson for his part in pro- 
moting it. 

Returning to France, with broken health, 
Jones became identified with some of the 
foremost spirits of the French Revolution, 
and undoubtedly had hopes of holding a 


_leading place in the organization and con- 


trol of the new French navy. It was not 
so to be, however; the rule of the Jaco- 
bins was destined to come to an end, but 
even sooner was the career of Jones to ter- 
minate. On the 11th of July, 1792, at a 
supper given by the members of the Central 
Jacobin Club, he was toasted as the coming 
Admiral of France, and one week later he 
was found dead in his bedroom. 

We commend the book under review as the 
best life of John Paul Jones that has been 
printed in any language. The author has 
utilized the recent work in French of Doniol 
and the publication, under the direction of 
Congress, of the diplomatic correspondence 
of the American Revolution, to throw much 
light upon the earlier career of Jones in 
France during the Revolutionary War. 
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Appearing opportunely at the end of 
Victorian era, ‘The Mantle of Elijah’ (a nov 
el that 
sumes an interest both historical 
temporary. To contrast 
dle Victorian period 


discusses national politics) as 
and con 
ideals of the mid- 
ideals of the 


last decade is to give a flery imagination a 


with 


swing, and a novelist may legitimately seize 
the moment, heedless of conscientious seru 
ples that forbid hasty judgment and 
ture 


prema 
conclusions In a vein of despondent 
unbelief comparable to Matthew Arnold's 
Mr. Zangwill reviews the England of Lit 

eralism triumphant in politics, the England 
whose conceptions of happiness were based 
on Free Trade, Free Speech, Free Education 
He has 
lived to know profoundly and perfectly what 
Mr. Arnold foreshadowed, and his revelation 
is an England where the Philistines, having 
reaped a handsome profit out of their dull, 
hypocritical preachments, have embraced the 


and most conspicuously on Peace 


Barbarians, and have set up their old gods 
their only true gods, Gold, Lust, Tyranny 
and War. What sincerity and moral beauty 
there may have been in the earlier ideals 
are personified in the Liberal Cabinet Minis 
ter, Mr. Majorimont, preferre 
to write his family name when he had cut 
loose from the 
which it was a 
“His soul,” 
old, eternal 
dom of God, 
Jezebels, 
his epoch.” 


‘ 


or, as he 


aristocratic traditions of 
Mr. 
author, 
that 
is jarred by 


symbol, Marshmont 
says the 


pattern, 


“was of the 
the King 
Ahabs and 


but his coloring was according to 


seeks 
and 


Later on, the 
ciative of such fine 
Biblical phrase, Marshmont out of 
political existence with the sordid epithet, 


mob, as unappre 
spirit as ignorant of 
hooted 
“Petty cash.’’ Marshmont (Elijah) went out 
of office on the question of the Novabarbese 
war, a name that does not conceal an acut 
phase of the long-standing trouble between 
Great Britain the 

A vigorous and astute Elisha snatches the 
Prophet's 


and Transvaal 


and assures legitimate 


secondesa noces) 


mantle, 
succession by marrying (en 
Allegra, Elijah’s daughter, in whose youthful 
and beautiful breast her father’s faiths are 
“Bob Broser,’’ is 
“Novabarba.”” There 
Statesman is 


flaming. 
thin disguise as is 
ean be no doubt 
thus publicly pilloried, nor any hesitation in 
deciding that when to his strong personality 
there is added Mr. Zangwill 
portrait is an alluring About 
Broser, as he soars, there is always an 
aroma of the prize-ring, and Mr. Zangwill's 
characterization is best described as power- 
ful slugging. Broser has neither public vir- 
tue nor private honor, and the 
cynical of Tory Cabinets would conceivably 
beg its bread rather than pick him up with 
tongs. For the Marshmont family Mr. 
Zangwill appears to us to have had models 
born in a class where there would have been 
no need to mutilate a name as a declaration 
of principle. The Duchess is, we imagine, 
pure chic. Duchesses are, of course, rather 
hard to get at for study from life. Mr. 
Zangwill’s Duchess is not in the least like 
any of Mr. Browning's Duchesses, and he 
had a rather varied assortment. She is a 
unique Duchess, and we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Zangwill has taken too great liber- 
ty with her species. In the delineation of 
Allegra, Broser’s wife, he seems to have 
gone wide of probability, to show no instinct 
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about Englishwomen. After living a score 
or so of years with Broser (completely dis- 
illusioned), she resolves to leave him. The 
decisive influence is that of a pessimistic, 
journalistic Jew, accidentally picked up on 
a mountain top. What he offers Allegra in 
compensation for Broser is not so clearly 
passion for her as an opportunity to aban- 
don herself to him in a sort of romantic ex- 
periment, promising certain emotional re- 
sults, eagerly desired by him. For Broser’s 
idols, material splendorand brute force, Dom- 
inick offers a German-Jewish abstraction, 
unwholesome, negative, incomprehensible in 
English; for Broser’s pomp and palaces, an 
easily computed income and the existence of 
a pariah in slums at home, in dismal inns 
abroad. Such are not the prospects likely 
to seduce an English Allegra verging on 
middle age. But these are minor matters. 
Mr. Zangwil!’s first intention was to speak 
his mind about the Victorian English, and 
especially about Mr. Broser. This he has 
done very liberally, with the spirit of a pes- 
simist, the judgment of an alien, and in a 
smashing, whacking style. 

The imperishable longing of the human 
spirit for happiness which has _ inspired 
countless legends, allegories, and tales of 
heroic or fantastic adventure, is set forth 
with a very agreeable originality by Mr. 
Fuller in his Sicilian romance called ‘The 
Last Refuge.’ The theme is as old as the 
race; the moral, or morals (for there is a 
moral to suit every case), have all been 
drawn before, but the personages of the ro- 
mance are modern, and the desires, am- 
bitions, yearnings, which prompt them to 
seek a fabled City of Happiness, lying by 
a Southern sea, are not those of a primitive 
or unsophisticated society. The plot and 
adventures are as fantastic as a fairy tale, 
frankly beyond reconciliation with proba- 
bility—a process which the author has gayly 
disregarded as not pertinent to his aim. 
The people, on the other hand, are very real, 
types of our world, genially satirized and 
sharply enough individualized to conceal for 
the moment their general significance, so 
the atmosphere of romance is not chilled by 
the suspicion that we are considering ab- 
stractions. The quality and variety of the 
author’s purely literary equipment must be 
recognized as rare and effective. Separate 
from the gift of a whimsical imagination 
and the power to penetrate to the heart of 
things, there is an array of beautiful de- 
scription, of vivid narration, of humor, of 
jrony, of illuminative phrase and epithet— 
acquired graces that most adorn imaginative 
literature. Perhaps as good a proof as can 
be offered of Mr. Fuller’s fitness is that, 
after one reading, certain situations, figures, 
passages, and phrases stick in the mind. 
The figure of conquering youth, for instance, 
has been done so often in every medium 
known to art that it would seem impossible 
to render it again with freshness; yet Mr. 
Fuller's description of Bruno de Brunelli en- 
tering a Roman ballroom, costumed as 
Bacchus, and making a _ confident way 
through the crowd with the sweep of his 
garlanded thyrsus, is memorable. And 
throughout the romance, Bruno is so well 
up to the standard of his radiant entrance 
that, though we may not quite agree with 
the Freiherr von Kaltenau gloomily de- 
claring that youth is the sole divinity to 
whom belongs all, ‘beauty, love, the hope 
and glory of the world,” we are quite of his 
more temperate view that ‘‘there are cases 





where the” years take from us more than 
they give. Yet, with all that may be justly 
said in praise of ‘The Last Refuge,’ one 
fears that it may not be widely read, and it 
is not as another tribute to excellence, but 
as a mild bid for popularity, that one fur- 
ther describes the tale as distinctly, at times 
broadly, funny. 

The tragedy of ‘The House behind the 
Cedars’ is one for which the strongest lite- 
rary presentation would fail to excite un- 
questioning sympathetic horror. <A _ great 
many persons of kind and generous senti- 
ment believe that a white man breaking his 
engagement to marry a woman who has left 
him to discover by accident that she has a 
strain of negro blood, is morally and ration- 
ally justified and without dishonor. Such an 
opinion does not necessarily shield itself be- 
hind law or custom, but may be rooted in 
natural antipathies and a belief that, for 
the happiness of the individuals and the 
good of society, such an engagement is bet- 
ter broken than kept. Within the limita- 
tions imposed by this point of view, the chief 
situation of Mr. Chesnutt’s novel makes a 
strong appeal to emotion. While he leaves 
no doubt about his own judgment or feeling, 
he does not exaggerate iniquities or hurl re- 
criminations. He probably has but faint 
hope of upsetting social beliefs, and indeed 
the catastrophe suggests that such tragedies 
as the sacrifice of Rena Walden seem to him 
inevitable, therefore all the more pitiful. 
As in his shorter stories of his own people, 
Mr. Chesnutt shows here frank recognition 
of racial differences, yet, seeing both black 
and white through a fine literary tempera- 
ment, is not concerned to set one against 
the other either for praise or disparagement. 
He has an easy, educated way of telling a 
tale; and a special interest in the ‘‘negro 
question” is not at all necessary for enjoy- 
ing his work, or for deriving an ssthetic 
pleasure from his sincerity, simplicity, and 
restrained expression of deep feeling. 

The publication just now of novels deal- 
ing with the South African war may be en- 
terprising from the publisher’s point of view, 
but is more likely to destroy an author’s 
good reputation than to make one. We are 
too close to facts, or at least to press re- 
ports of facts, and sympathy flows with pas- 
sions and prejudices which are national, not 
personal. The English people don’t need 
stories to justify their position, and won't 
tolerate stories that attempt to justify Mr. 
Kruger. Mr. Morley Roberts, in his tale, 
‘The Fugitives,’ ranges himself unequivo- 
cally on his own side, thereby missing a per- 
haps commercially advantageous popular 
censure, and almost surely earning popular 
indifference. For he has nothing to tell 
that the man on the street does not already 
know, and his manner of reiterating heroic 
and sorrowful things already known has no 
quality that might revive a jaded interest, 
His love romance is obviously padding of a 
silly sort, and his descriptions of Mr. Kru- 
ger only confirm an established conviction 
(of no great importance) that though Eng- 
lish gentlemen are obliged to fight him, they 
would (socially speaking) decline to meet 
him. 

Mr, Lloyd Osbourne’s tales of the South 
Seas, entitled ‘The Queen versus Billy,’ re- 
call, not unworthily, the touch of a van- 
ished hand and the sound of a voice that is 
atill. The reminder of Stevenson is more 
in our mental association of the twoauthors, 
and in Mr. Osbourne’s choice of subject and 





attitude towards the island races, than in 
a resemblance of manner or style. What- 
ever he may have learned from Stevenson, 
he is not a servile imitator, and has plenty 
of original force, shown most conspicuously 
in selection of incident and in expression 
of passion and of the more tender human 
sentiments. The tales are strong in con- 
ception and well told; and naked Kanakas 
appear in them more clearly to have points 
of affinity with those who have the clothes- 
wearing habit than they do in any of 
Stevenson’s South Sea stories that we re- 
member. 

‘A Semi-Detached House,’ bound up with 
other tales and hailing from Montreal, has 
nothing distinctly Canadian about it ex- 
cept the publisher’s imprint. It may be 
that Canada is emerging from colonialism 
in a literary way as well as in other more 
aggressive ways. The domestic experiment 
narrated in the title story involves too 
many perils and too much expense for com- 
mon use, but the result in the case dis- 
cussed has never been called a domestic 
calamity. An uncommon situation is in- 
geniously developed, and the workmanship 
shows a grasp of essential principles of the 
short story. Most of the volume, indeed, 
expresses an art well understood, derived 
from French models. Unfortunately, the 
moral qualities of French tales are seldom 
so admirable as their form, and what is 
gained from them in one way for English 
fiction may be lost in another. Mr. Try- 
Davies has gathered some sound wheat, but 
has not sternly rejected tares. 

‘Parlous Times,’ by the late David Dwight 
Wells, appears to have been written before 
he bad acquired the art of writing farcical 
comedy, so well illustrated in ‘Her Lady- 
ship’s Elephant.’ If this very long novel 
had been cut by half, incidents judiciously 
selected, and coherence given at least com- 
plimentary notice, it would have been read- 
able, perhaps amusing. In its actual con- 
dition, it is like a savage wilderness, from 
roaming through which there is no pleasure 
except emerging and forgetting. 


Perhaps authors, being mortal and sub- 
ject to sudden death, should be as careful 
about memoranda of manuscripts to be 
burned as substantial persons are about 
their wills. Mr. Wells’s literary reputa- 
tion is damaged by ‘Parlous Times,’ and 
Mr. Crane’s might justly be annihilated by 
‘Whilomville Stories.’ It would be comfort- 
ing to think that he meant to satirize one 
group of American children for the eternal 
good of all American children, but, on 
reflection, there is nothing to support such 
a kindly opinion. One of Mr. Crane’s great- 
est defects was his capacity for admiring 
the wrong things, and at Whilomville there 
appear to have been no correcting influ- 
ences or objects. No children in the world 
are good enough to read these tales with- 
out losing the bloom of their virtues. 


Almost everybody who believes himself 
to be intelligent may be heard, at one time 
or another, expressing a regret that the 
age of conversation is past. An attempt 
to read the conversations between ‘Dr. North 
and his Friends’ is likely to stifle such re- 
grets; indeed, to convert them into an ar- 
dent prayer that the art may not be re- 
vived, at least in our time. The excellent 
persons introduced by Dr. Mitchell do not 
stop at longing for conversation—they go 
in for it; there is never a moment when they 
are unready or unwilling to embark on 
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any subject, concrete or abstract, and to 
thrash it into shape or out of existence. 
It is improbable that any age ever pro- 
vided conversation in greater quantity or 
of (let us say) higher quality. Neverthe- 
less, the strongest impression made is 
that such conversation does not perceptibly 
mitigate the dulness of life; from which po- 
sition one may even go on to reflect, with 
some thankfulness, that the whirligig of time 
relieves existence of certain terrors. 

Miss Barlow’s latest Irish tales will be 
satisfactory to those who have not read 
the earlier volumes. Miss Barlow has not 
deteriorated, perhaps, but she has added no- 
thing to her many vivid and sympathetic 


sketches of the Irish peasantry. She does | 


not escape that monotony which comes from 
the lack of new suggestion and always over- 
takes writers of tales of locality. 

Since the alarming novel called ‘With 
Hoops of Steel’ comes to us from Indian- 
apolis, foreigners might easily fall into the 
error of supposing that the coloring is local, 
not knowing that that city has long enjoyed 
the blessings of law, social order, and cul- 
ture. It is certain, however, that the scene 
of action is in the United States, and that 
the free-born inhabitants of the region are 
badly in need of missionaries, soldiers, and 
every other civilizing influence that can be 
spared from foreign service. Exploits sim- 
ilar to those of the three ranchmen, who 
grappled their precious souls together in 
friendship's bonds (the better to murder 
withal), are too familiar to excite consterna- 
tion, but the conduct ascribed to the citizens 
of Las Palmas, to the honorable court, and 
to political leaders, is encouraging to pessi- 
mistic critics who declare that the republic 
is a failure. Trying to put one or another of 
the desperadoes in jail is the serious occu- 
pation of one-half of the town, led by a 
Republican sheriff, while the frustration of 
such unfriendly action absorbs the energy of 
the other half, guided by a Democrat, Judge 
Harlin. Even the women, we are told, some- 
times “felt the war spirit,’’ and that “early 
in the day.’’ There were, it is true, mo- 
ments when the wearied town “rested on its 
arms and glared across Main Street, each 
party from its own side,’”’ when “‘there was 
no more talk of extreme measures, and no 
more threats of blood-letting.’’ After such 
premonition of a truce Judge Harlin (Dem- 
ocrat) would “stroll leisurely across the 
street, nod to Col. Whittaker and Sheriff 
Daniels [Republicans], and the three men 
would go into the White Horse saloon and 
clink glasses together over the bar.’’ These 
stately movements intimated that the Angel 


‘‘The generous scope of the work 

would alore commend it to the student. 
Every detail in the book increases his 
gratitude. . . Mr. Lee appears to 
ave used the best judgment, choosing 
just such documents as the reader de 
sires to get at. Altogether, 
this is a most serviceable publication. 
Mr. Lee’s little introductory notes to his 
various documents are judiciously brief, 
but always sufficient and interesting.’ 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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of Peace had temporarily descended on Las 

Palmas, “after which all the town put away 
its guns, and went quietly about its usual 
affairs."" The word “usual” is misleading as 
applied to any affairs not referable to the 


arbitrament of “‘guns,"’ but the statement is 

soothing and suggestive of a short rest for 

the wicked, like Pepys’s frequent “and so 

to bed.”’ 
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about Englishwomen. After living a score 
or so of years with Broser (completely dis- 
illusioned), she resolves to leave him. The 
decisive influence is that of a pessimistic, 
journalistic Jew, accidentally picked up on 
a mountain top. What he offers Allegra in 
compensation for Broser is not so clearly 
passion for her as an opportunity to aban- 
don herself to him in a sort of romantic ex- 
periment, promising certain emotional re- 
sults, eagerly desired by him. For Broser’s 
idols, material splendorand brute force, Dom- 
inick offers a German-Jewish abstraction, 
unwholesome, negative, incomprehensible in 
English; for Broser’s pomp and palaces, an 
easily computed income and the existence of 
a pariah in slums at home, in dismal inns 
abroad. Such are not the prospects likely 
to seduce an English Allegra verging on 
middle age. But these are minor matters. 
Mr. Zangwill’s first intention was to speak 
his mind about the Victorian English, and 
especially about Mr. Broser. This he has 
done very liberally, with the spirit of a pes- 
simist, the judgment of an alien, and in a 
smashing, whacking style. 

The imperishable longing of the human 
spirit for happiness which has_ inspired 
countless legends, allegories, and tales of 
heroic or fantastic adventure, is set forth 
with a very agreeable originality by Mr. 
Fuller in his Sicilian romance called ‘The 
Last Refuge." The theme is as old as the 
race; the moral, or morals (for there is a 
moral to suit every case), have all been 
drawn before, but the personages of the ro- 
mance are modern, and the desires, am- 
bitions, yearnings, which prompt them to 
seek a fabled City of Happiness, lying by 
a Southern sea, are not those of a primitive 
or unsophisticated society. The plot and 
adventures are as fantastic as a fairy tale, 
frankly beyond reconciliation with proba- 
bility—a process which the author has gayly 
disregarded as not pertinent to his aim. 
The people, on the other hand, are very real, 
types of our world, genially satirized and 
sharply enough individualized to conceal for 
the moment their general significance, so 
the atmosphere of romance is not chilled by 
the suspicion that we are considering ab- 
stractions. The quality and variety of the 
author’s purely literary equipment must be 
recognized as rare and effective. Separate 
from the gift of a whimsical imagination 
and the power to penetrate to the heart of 
things, there is an array of beautiful de- 
scription, of vivid narration, of humor, of 
irony, of illuminative phrase and epithet— 
acquired graces that most adorn imaginative 
literature. Perhaps as good a proof as can 
be offered of Mr. Fuller's fitness is that, 
after one reading, certain situations, figures, 
passages, and phrases stick in the mind. 
The figure of conquering youth, for instance, 
has been done so often in every medium 
known to art that it would seem impossible 
to render it again with freshness; yet Mr. 
Fuller's description of Bruno de Brunelli en- 
tering a Roman ballroom, costumed as 
Bacchus, and making a _ confident way 
through the crowd with the sweep of his 
garlanded thyrsus, is memorable. And 
throughout the romance, Bruno is so well 
up to the standard of his radiant entrance 
that, though we may not quite agree with 
the Freiherr von Kaltenau gloomily de- 
claring that youth is the sole divinity to 
whom belongs all, “beauty, love, the hope 
and glory of the world,’ we are quite of his 
more temperate view that “there are cases 





where the” years take from us more than 
they give. Yet, with all that may be justly 
said in praise of ‘The Last Refuge,’ one 
fears that it may not be widely read, and it 
is not as another tribute to excellence, but 
as a mild bid for popularity, that one fur- 
ther describes the tale as distinctly, at times 
broadly, funny. 

The tragedy of ‘The House behind the 
Cedars’ is one for which the strongest lite- 
rary presentation would fail to excite un- 
questioning sympathetic horror. A _ great 
many persons of kind and generous senti- 
ment believe that a white man breaking his 
engagement to marry a woman who has left 
him to discover by accident that she has a 
strain of negro blood, is morally and ration- 
ally justified and without dishonor. Such an 
opinion does not necessarily shield itself be- 
hind law or custom, but may be rooted in 
natural antipathies and a belief that, for 
the happiness of the individuals and the 
good of society, such an engagement is bet- 
ter broken than kept. Within the limita- 
tions imposed by this point of view, the chief 
situation of Mr. Chesnutt’s novel makes a 
strong appeal to emotion. While he leaves 
no doubt about his own judgment or feeling, 
he does not exaggerate iniquities or hurl re- 
criminations. He probably has but faint 
hope of upsetting social beliefs, and indeed 
the catastrophe suggests that such tragedies 
as the sacrifice of Rena Walden seem to him 
inevitable, therefore all the more pitiful. 
As in his shorter stories of his own people, 
Mr. Chesnutt shows here frank recognition 
of racial differences, yet, seeing both black 
and white through a fine literary tempera- 
ment, is not concerned to set one against 
the other either for praise or disparagement. 
He has an easy, educated way of telling a 
tale; and a special interest in the ‘‘negro 
question” is not at all necessary for enjoy- 
ing his work, or for deriving an esthetic 
pleasure from his sincerity, simplicity, and 
restrained expression of deep feeling. 

The publication just now of novels deal- 
ing with the South African war may be en- 
terprising from the publisher’s point of view, 
but is more likely to destroy an author’s 
good reputation than to make one. We are 
too close to facts, or at least to press re- 
ports of facts, and sympathy flows with pas- 
sions and prejudices which are national, not 
personal. The English people don’t need 
stories to justify their position, and won’t 
tolerate stories that attempt to justify Mr. 
Kruger. Mr. Morley Roberts, in his tale, 
‘The Fugitives,’ ranges himself unequivo- 
cally on his own side, thereby missing a per- 
haps commercially advantageous popular 
censure, and almost surely earning popular 
indifference. For he has nothing to tell 
that the man on the street does not already 
know, and his manner of reiterating heroic 
and sorrowful things already known has no 
quality that might revive a jaded interest. 
His love romance is obviously padding of a 
silly sort, and his descriptions of Mr. Kru- 
ger only confirm an established conviction 
(of no great importance) that though Eng- 
lish gentlemen are obliged to fight him, they 
would (socially speaking) decline to meet 
him. 


Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s tales of the South 
Seas, entitled ‘The Queen versus Billy,’ re- 
call, not unworthily, the touch of a van- 
ished hand and the sound of a voice that is 
still. The reminder of Stevenson is more 
in our mental association of the twoauthors, 
and in Mr. Osbourne’s choice of subject and 








attitude towards the island races, than in 
a resemblance of manner or style. What- 
ever he may have learned from Stevenson, 
he is not a servile imitator, and has plenty 
of original force, shown most conspicuously 
in selection of incident and in expression 
of passion and of the more tender human 
sentiments. The tales are strong in con- 
ception and well told; and naked Kanakas 
appear in them more clearly to have points 
of affinity with those who have the clothes- 
wearing habit than they do in any of 
Stevenson’s South Sea stories that we re- 
member. 

‘A Semi-Detached House,’ bound up with 
other tales and hailing from Montreal, has 
nothing distinctly Canadian about it ex- 
cept the publisher’s imprint. It may be 
that Canada is emerging from colonialism 
in a literary way as well as in other more 
aggressive ways. The domestic experiment 
narrated in the title story involves too 
many perils and too much expense for com- 
mon use, but the result in the case dis- 
cussed has never been called a domestic 
calamity. An uncommon situation is in- 
geniously developed, and the workmanship 
shows a grasp of essential principles of the 
short story. Most of the volume, indeed, 
expresses an art well understood, derived 
from French models. Unfortunately, the 
moral qualities of French tales are seldom 
so admirable as their form, and what is 
gained from them in one way for English 
fiction may be lost in another. Mr. Try- 
Davies has gathered some sound wheat, but 
has not sternly rejected tares. 

‘Parlous Times,’ by the late David Dwight 
Wells, appears to have been written before 
he had acquired the art of writing farcical 
comedy, so well illustrated in ‘Her Lady- 
ship’s Elephant.’ If this very long novel 
had been cut by half, incidents judiciously 
selected, and coherence given at least com- 
plimentary notice, it would have been read- 
able, perhaps amusing. In its actual con- 
dition, it is like a savage wilderness, from 
roaming through which there is no pleasure 
except emerging and forgetting. 

Perhaps authors, being mortal and sub- 
ject to sudden death, should be as careful 
about memoranda of manuscripts to be 
burned as substantial persons are about 
their wills. Mr. Wells’s literary reputa- 
tion is damaged by ‘Parlous Times,’ and 
Mr. Crane’s might justly be annihilated by 
‘Whilomville Stories.’ It would be comfort- 
ing to think that he meant to satirize one 
group of American children for the eternal 
good of all American children, but, on 
reflection, there is nothing to support such 
a kindly opinion. One of Mr. Crane’s great- 
est defects was his capacity for admiring 
the wrong things, and at Whilomville there 
appear to have been no correcting influ- 
ences or objects. No children in the world 
are good enough to read these tales with- 
out losing the bloom of their virtues. 


Almost everybody who believes himself 
to be intelligent may be heard, at one time 
or another, expressing a regret that the 
age of conversation is past. An attempt 
to read the conversations between ‘Dr. North 
and his Friends’ is likely to stifle such re- 
grets; indeed, to convert them into an ar- 
dent prayer that the art may not be re- 
vived, at least in our time. The excellent 
persons introduced by Dr. Mitchell do not 
stop at longing for conversation—they go 
in for it; there is never a moment when they 
are unready or unwilling to embark on 
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any subject, concrete or abstract, and to 
thrash it into shape or out of existence. 
It is improbable that any age ever pro- 
vided conversation in greater quantity or 
of (let us say) higher quality. Neverthe- 
less, the strongest impression made is 
that such conversation does not perceptibly 
mitigate the dulness of life; from which po- 
sition one may even go on to reflect, with 
some thankfulness, that the whirligig of time 
relieves existence of certain terrors. 

Miss Barlow’s latest Irish tales will be 
satisfactory to those who have not read 
the earlier volumes. Miss Barlow has not 
deteriorated, perhaps, but she has added no- 
thing to her many vivid and sympathetic 
sketches of the Irish peasantry. She does 
not escape that monotony which comes from 
the lack of new suggestion and always over- 
takes writers of tales of locality. 

Since the alarming novel called ‘With 
Hoops of Steel’ comes to us from Indian- 
apolis, foreigners might easily fall into the 
error of supposing that the coloring is local, 


not knowing that that city has long enjoyed | 


the blessings of law, social order, and cul- 
ture. It is certain, however, that the scene 
of action is in the United States, and that 
the free-born inhabitants of the region are 
badly in need of missionaries, soldiers, and 
every other civilizing influence that can be 
spared from foreign service. Exploits sim- 
ilar to those of the three ranchmen, who 
grappled their precious souls together in 
friendship’s bonds (the better to murder 
withal), are too familiar to excite consterna- 
tion, but the conduct ascribed to the citizens 
of Las Palmas, to the honorable court, and 
to political leaders, is encouraging to pessi- 
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is a failure. Trying to put one or another of 
the desperadoes in jail is the serious occu- 
pation of one-half of the town, led by a 
Republican sheriff, while the frustration of 
such unfriendly action absorbs the energy of 
the other half, guided by a Democrat, Judge 
Harlin. Even the women, we are told, some- 
times “felt the war spirit,’’ and that “early 
in the day.’’ There were, it is true, mo- 
ments when the wearied town “rested on its 
arms and glared across Main Street, each 
party from its own side,” when “there was 
no more talk of extreme measures, and no 
more threats of blood-letting.’’ After such 
premonition of a truce Judge Harlin (Dem- 
ocrat) would ‘stroll leisurely across the 
street, nod to Col. Whittaker and Sheriff 
Daniels [Republicans], and the three men 
would go into the White Horse saloon and 
clink glasses together over the bar.’’ These 
stately movements intimated that the Angel 
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“proved to be a very good sort,” the elk 
“must have broken back" before he was 
quite prepared for ‘‘gralloching,”’ they “‘suc 
cessfully negotiated the eagle's nest,” the 
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